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NOTICE TO READERS. 


Tue Proprietors, Publishers and Editor of THz Hrssert Journat deeply 
gret that, owing to restrictions placed on the supply of paper which limit 
: yery periodical to 264 per cent. of its consumption in 1989, it has become 
impossible to maintain a quarterly publication during 1945 without reducing 
fhe issues to insignificant proportions. After full consideration of the alter- 
native it has therefore been decided to publish the Journal, for the time being, 
p half-yearly issues. The next issue will appear on October 1, 1945. Quar- 
terly publication will be resumed as soon as conditions permit, and this, it 
may be, is not far in the future. 
' Occurring at a time when the circulation of the Journal has shown a 
marked increase, and the quantity of valuable material available to the 
Editor is exceptionally large, the difficulty created by the enforced economy 
paper is all the greater and the more to be regretted. But readers, who 
may share these regrets, will understand the situation and, it is hoped, will 
concur in the course adopted. Meanwhile in order that the Journal may 
a sufficient variety of the many topics within its province, contributors 
re asked to keep their contributions within the shortest possible limits. 
Outstanding subscriptions will be extended to cover the full number of 
es for which payment has been made. 
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DO WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION? 


THE VERY REVEREND W. R. MATTHEWS, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Any student of Theology whose memory goes back for thirty years must be 
conscious of a remarkable difference between then and now. In those days 
before the flood Theology had its difficulties. It was perplexed by the newer 
criticism of the Gospels ; it was still troubled by the supposed conflict between 
religion and science ; but it had one consolation—the prosperous development 
of the philosophy of religion, Though perhaps its exponents manifested a 
regrettable tendency to disagree, there seemed good hope that the philosophy 
of religion might be a broad road along which Christians of different schools 
and denominations might advance with growing unity. There were even 
enthusiasts who predicted that ‘the philosophy of religion would take the 
place of dogmatic theology. Nor were these anticipations without solid 
ground. Eminent thinkers of the prevailing Idealist school, such as Pringle 
Pattison, argued massively for a view of Reality which, with a little charity, 
might be regarded as practically identical with traditional Christian Theism. 
James Ward, Clement Webb, W. R. Sorley are only a few outstanding names 
among a numerous body of cultivators of the field of religious philosophy. 
To-day the situation has radically altered. A prevailing school of pro- 
testant theology has renounced the alliance with philosophy. Though 
Professor Barth is less violent in his language about reason than Luther, he 
has no less decided views about its irrelevance in the sphere of Christian 
theology. But perhaps that is too unqualified a statement of his position, 
for it would seem that rational thinking may be employed to expound and 
correlate the doctrines of Revelation though it may not be relied upon to 
show the reality of God or the possibility of a revelation. The influence of 
Barth has been wide and extends to many theologians who have not accepted 
his standpoint in all its rigour. There is less resort to the help of philosophy ; 
there is more dependence on revelation. Many who could not say why they 
distrust philosophy as a preface to theology nevertheléss do so. The idea 
that the Word of God judges us but is in no sense the proper object of our 


intellectual analysis or criticism has produced a new tone in the writings of 


theologians of many different schools. 

The causes of a new movement of thought are not the same as the reasons 
which may be given for holding it to be on sound lines. The causes in this 
case are no doubt complex enough and are not very different from those 
which have led to a general swing away from rationalism—in science, 
psychology and politics as well as in philosophy. The enumeration of causes 
would be a difficult and precarious business; it is not attempted-here. A 
short answer can be given, however, to the question, what reason is alleged 
for the renunciation of the philosophy of religion ? It is given by Barth with 
characteristic definiteness—the denial of the analogia entis. In this phrase 
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is contained the whole matter of the controverse between those who hold that 
a philosophical introduction to Christian theology is possible and necessary 
and those who deny both. Analogia entis means that there is some likeness 
between the created order and the Creator and some resemblance between 
the mind of man and the mind of God. The analogy may be remote and the 
caution with which it may be used almost infinite, but so long as it is held to 
exist at all some ground for the philosophy of Theism remains. If, however, 
the anaology is denied altogether, the reason has no starting point from 
which to begin its flight to the Eternal. God is indeed ‘‘ Wholly Other,” so 
that apart from Revelation, from the Christian Revelation, we have no 
knowledge and can have no knowledge of Him. But still, even granting this 
drastic separation and the total loss of the image of God in the human soul, 
it might be said that a modest place remains for the philosophy of religion 
in the task of tracing the development of the religious consciousness and 
comparing the spiritual insights of the great religions with one another. But 
even this, we are told, is of no service to Christian theology. The Christian 
theologian has no concern with any supposed “ general revelation ”’ in the 
religious experience of mankind ; he has only to interpret the word of God 
which, if not identical with the Bible, is found only there. 

By a strange coincidence this revolt against natural theology on the part 
of the Theologians has been reinforced by a sceptical movement in philosophy. 
We are now passing through (perhaps we have almost come out at the other 
side) a phase, which seems to recur at intervals, of disillusionment concerning 
the power of the intellect to grasp Reality or answer the great questions which 
haunt the human mind. Logical Positivism, in its several forms, is only the 
most consistent and drastic of the modes of thought which deny the possi- 
bility of metaphysical construction and would confine philosophical activity 
to the analysis of propositions and the theory of knowledge. Perhaps no 
great philosopher is ever finally refuted, and certainly David Hume refuses 
to lie still. Kant thought he had laid the ghost, but the development of his 
own philosophy led back to an agnosticism which was not far from the 
scepticism of the demure but terrible Scot. The Idealists of the late nine- 
teenth century, notably Green, refuted him once more, but he appears again 
armed with new weapons. The latest version of Hume goes beyond Agnostic- 
ism. It is not content with saying ‘“‘ Ignoramus et ignorabimus,” it adds 
“non intelligimus et non intelligemus.” The propositions with which 
natural theology is concerned, such as “ God exists,” are not so much un- 
demonstrable as unmeaning. Whether we say God exists or God does not 
exist, matters nothing, for each proposition is equally nonsense. 

The student of the Philosophy of Religion to-day is, therefore, confronted 
at the outset with the challenge from two opposite sides to vindicate the 
possibility of his subject. He must show that it is not irrelevant to Christian 
faith and that it is not “much ado about nothing.” To accomplish this 
completely would require a critical examination of every form of irrationalist 
theology and of every type of philosophical scepticism. In place of this 
laborious task we may perhaps advance some general considerations which 
would apply to all the adversaries in each class. 

We should be prepared to recognise the truth in theories which, on the 
whole, we are bound to reject. That the Barthians and kindred schools of 
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Christian theology have rendered great service few Christians would deny. 
At a time of the breaking of nations and deep perplexity they have held aloft 
the banner of faith and insisted on the uniqueness and finality of the Christian 
Revelation. To have lived through the greatest crisis of modern history and 
to have learned nothing would be the sign of a fool, and more than one 
student of the philosophy of religion would confess, with the present writer, 
that he had not given due weight to the fact of revelation, that he had been 
too much inclined to absorb dogmatic theology into philosophy, and in 
particular that the formula “ revelation is the other side of discovery ”’ is far 
too simple to describe the reality. But there his confession must stop. He will 
go on to vindicate the place of speculative thought. in the theological sphere. 
And first, he might have some remarks on the analogia entis. No doubt 
the conception of the “* otherness ”’ of God is important. When it is abandoned, 
or only held in a nominal way, we lose the idea of the transcendence of God 
and we tend to make our worship, in the last resort, a communing with our- 
selves. But can we give up all connection between the Divine and human or 
be content with a conception of God as the “* Wholly Other ” without quali- 
fication ? The obvious objection to such extreme and exclusive emphasis on 
transcendence is that it seems to cut away the possibility of Revelation, and 
to render the question, How is a revelation recognised ? unanswerable. The 
paradox is presented to us that those who, to éstablish the sole authority of 
Revelation, deny all competence to the reason in the sphere of religion are 


in danger of proving, at the same time, that there can be no Revelation, or 


that, if there is, we cannot know that there is. 

These general considerations are obvious enough and have been stated 
often enough ; they are an old story, though none the worse for that. Another 
reflection, equally obvious though not so often made, arises when we consider 
the nature of the Christian Revelation. The Neo-Calvinists do not identify 
the Word of God with the..words of the Bible, but must admit that the Word 
is conveyed through the words. The Bible seems to presuppose an analogia 
entis throughout. There is enough kinship between the Creator and the 
created to permit divine revelation to be given through human analogies. 
“* Like as a Father pitieth his children ” ; “‘ our Father who art in heaven ” ; 
are these no part of revelation? “ If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father.” This 
line of thought could be pursued much further until it brought us to the 
Logos whose “‘ own,” according to John, we are and who, coming into the 
world, lighteth every man. 

Beyond this fundamental question there open others which it would seem 
only some kind of philosophy of religion can hope to answer. Even if it be 
assumed that the Christian faith is wholly different from and essentially 
unrelated to the other religions, yet they certainly exist and their nature and 
their resemblances and differences are a proper object of study, nor can the 
apparent likenesses in some of them to some elements in Christianity be 
ignored, even if they are only delusive appearances. After all, to be sure 
that the Christian faith is totally different from other faiths we must know 
both it and them. Again, the troublesome problem of knowledge refuses to 
be ruled out. Though a theological system may base itself exclusively on 
Revelation, it is bound to have some doctrine concerning what is given in 
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Revelation, and that must be, in one aspect, either knowledge about God or 
the source from which such knowledge may be derived. 

If works on dogmatic theology do not claim to be systematic statements 
of what is believed to be true knowledge one is at a loss to know what they 
do profess to be. But even if it be granted that the knowledge which arises 
from Revelation is different from every other type of knowledge, it cannot 
be wholly different, since it is a way of knowing. The task of comparing 
knowledge in the sphere of revelation with knowledge of the scientific, 
historical or philosophical kind cannot be shirked by the philosopher, nor 
ought the Theologian to be indifferent to it, for how can he intelligibly assert 
that his knowledge is specifically different from other types of knowledge 
unless he has examined them all ? ’ 

We may conclude that the attempt to dispense with all philosophy in 
theology is bound to fail. There is room for many differences of view on the 
competence of a philosophy of religion to deal with theological doctrines. 
There is no absurdity in holding that none of the great affirmations of faith 
can be fruitfully discussed except in the light of Revelation, but that is a 
very different proposition from the assertion that Theology needs no assistance 
from philosophy. One may predict that the philosophical introduction to 
Theology will not be finally expelled from the Theological curriculum. 

The sceptical wave which, as we have remarked, has come, by coincidence, 
to stiffen the assault on the philosophy of religion may be expected to recede. 
The history of thought may be looked at from two points of view. To the 
pessimist it seems to show periods of constructive energy, in which the 
human mind advances confidently to grapple with the great problems ; 
always succeeded by periods of defeat and scepticism. The adventure has 
failed. To the pessimistic observer these periods of recoil are the significant 
feature of the whole story. But there is another and more optimistic 
point of view, which regards the crests of the wave rather than the 
troughs. Is not the most remarkable characteristic of the history of thought 
simply the fact that it never admits final defeat ? The solutions which were 
thought to be final are found to be imperfect. The system long accepted 
perhaps as the definite outline of the philosophia perennis is undermined by 
criticism ; new problems emerge and old problems take new forms. After 
the retreat the advance begins again. We may be confident that the human 
mind will never cease to ponder the deep enigmas of life and no ban, whether 
launched by Theology or by Epistemology, will keep it back. 

Indeed the thought of the past half-century has been by no means lacking 
in examples of philosophy on the grand scale. The student of the philo- 
sophy of religion may.surely take courage when he observes so many varied 
movements of thought converging on Theism, for it seems to be clearer now 
than ever before that the alternative choices are between the most complete 
scepticism and some version of Theism. What the signs‘of the times demand 
from us is not a despairing abandonment of philosophy but a renewed and 
concerted effort by Christian thinkers to restate the philosophical basis of 
the faith. 


W. R. MATTHEWS. 
Taz Deanery, Sr. Pavt’s. 








CHAOS IN THE STUDY OF RELIGION : 


A PLEA FOR A NEW APPROACH. 


D. W. GUNDRY, 
Lecturer in the History of Religion, University College of North Wales. 


THE scientific study of religion, its origin and several manifestations during 
the course of human history, is a modern pursuit ; for, although Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury ! is often regarded as the founder of the comparative study of 
religion, it was not until the latter half of the eighteenth century and after- 
wards that the subject received anything like widespread and systematic 
treatment. We may conveniently look upon De Brosses and Bergier,? both 
of whom promulgated the theory of fetichism as explaining the origin of 
religion, as the first of a long line of scholars who have conspired to make the 
study a recognised branch of learning. 

As the scientific method, born out of the Renascence Zeitgeist and heralded 
by Francis Bacon, made itself felt throughout the sixteenth and following 
centuries, it took stock of an increasing number of departments of human 
knowledge ; and finally it included within its field of enquiry knowledge 
hitherto regarded as of non-human origin, namely, theology—not only 
Christian theology, but also other theological systems, with which the West 
had become acquainted through facilitated intercourse with the East and, 
indeed, the four corners of the earth. At the same time, archeological dis- 
coveries, from those at Pompeii in 1749 and that of the Rosetta Stone in 
1799, onwards to the present time, brought to light traces of several cultures 
long since forgotten. 

It was not until after the rationalism of the eighteenth century had 
become public property and had ceased to be the exclusive possession of the 
philosophers, that the study of religion from a detached viewpoint (if that is 
ever really possible) became common. Thus Voltaire and Hume, not to speak 
of lesser men, made their contribution to the setting for the new science ; and 
the wars of religion in the previous century both on the mainland of Europe 
and also in the British Isles had exhausted religious fervour, so that from 
henceforth many—the intelligentsia, at any rate—were content to regard 
religious beliefs as matters of opinion rather than obligatory tenets only to 
be rejected at great peril. 

In the nineteenth century, particularly, this attitude towards religion was 

1 In his De Veritate, published at Paris in 1624 on the advice of Grotius (and also after 
direct divine sanction !), and particularly in his De Religione Gentilium, published post- 
humously at Amsterdam in 1663, where he presents his five notitiae communes as the only 


true basis of all — , 
* De Brosges, Culte des Dieux Fétiches, 1760; Bergier, L’Origine des Dieux du 


Paganisme, 1767. For an outline-history of the comparative study of religion, v. E. O. 
James, ee Religion, London, 1988, and for fuller treatment, W. idt, The 
Origin and th of 


Religion (trans. H. J. Rose), London, 1931. 
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fostered by several contemporaneous schools of thought. The romanticist 
religious philosophy of Schleiermacher, whose famous definition ! of religion 
as consisting of a “ a feeling of absolute dependence ”’ finds ampler re-expres- 
sion a century later in Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige, led eventually to the view, now 
very widespread, of religion as almost entirely a matter of subjective experience, 
The Kantian and post-Kantian doctrine that we can have no sure knowledge 
of anything but the phenomenal world, the idealism of the Hegelians, the 
anti-metaphysical theology of the Ritschlians, and later the pragmatism of 
William James were yet other important factors contributory to the view 
that religion was one amongst many quite natural social institutions to be 
understood completely by studying them ab extra. Value-judgements reigned 
supreme ; and inevitably ‘“‘ the queen of sciences,” with her insistence on 
existential judgements, went out of fashion. 

But what most advanced the scientific study of religion was empirical 
science itself, which, having surveyed the field of nature, now turned its 
attention to man and his works. It is roughly true that while astronomy 
(t. Copernicus, Galileo) was the chief scientific interest of the sixteenth 
century, physics (¢. Boyle, Newton) was that of the seventeenth, chemistry 
(t. Cavendish, Priestley) was that of the eighteenth, biology (¢. Darwin, 
Huxley) was that of the nineteenth, and psychology is that of the present. 
In every age the-science in vogue is reflected in the contemporary study of 
religion. 

Every age, too, has its key-word, the “‘ Open Sesame ”’ to all knowledge, 
a by-product of the prevailing scientific interest. That of the last century 
was evolution ; and it was not long before almost all branches of learning 
were seen in its light. While Herbert Spencer was teaching an evolutionary 
ethic and others were propagating an evolutionary theory of history, yet 
others were doing the same in the study of religion. The most outstanding 
of these was the British ethnologist, Sir Edward B. Tylor ; and his animistic 
theory that religion began with and is basically an elementary “ belief in 
spiritual beings ” * remained the most widely accepted for more than a 
generation. Indeed, in broad principle it is still authoritatively taught, as, 
for example, by Dr Rafael Karsten of Helsinki. Prefaced by the mana theory 
of Bishop Codrington, developed by the late Dr R. R. Marett, Tylor’s schedule 
of development from animism, through polytheism, to monotheism is regarded 
as giving an exact account of man’s spiritual pilgrimage. An outstanding 
opponent of the animistic hypothesis, however, was Andrew Lang, one of 
Tylor’s own pupils, who at the turn of the century postulated an initial mono- 
theism in religious development ; and more recently Father Schmidt of 
Vienna has somewhat differently exponded the same thesis. 

Coincident with Tylor’s work was that of others similarly employing the 
historico-scientific method with different results, notably Max Miller, who 
by etymological research found in natural phenomena, such as the sun, moon 
and stars, the origins of deity. And a whole host of other theories, based 
partly on ethnology and philology, partly on archzology and history, have 


1 In Der Christliche Glaube, 1822, where he develops with special reference to Christianity 
— a thesis of religion as an immediate awareness of deity made in Reden iiber magn, 4 


” “In Primitive Culture, London, 1872, and Anthropology, London, 1882. 
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been published, all the result of applying the evolutionary hypothesis and 
scientific method to the study of man and his religious quest. 

But rather later than this approach is the anthropological and psycho- 
logical. Here again evolutionary theory and scientific method play their 
part ; but the subject of study is not so much man in his historical setting as 
man in his present cultural setting.1 As a kind of intermediate stage between 
these two methods stands the work of such scholars at the beginning of the 
present century as Sir James G. Frazer and the French sociologists Durkheim 
and Lévy-Bruhl. More and*more attention, however, is being paid to the 
strictly psychological study of religion. The advance of psychology itself, a 
science still in its infancy, has brought with it a spate of theories, some to the 
detriment of religion, some to its credit,? all purporting to explain the rise of 
religion. We would add, too, that the study of society is to-day rather more 
concerned with actual cultural and psychological conditions than with the 
historical development of man: witness the preference for the term anthr o- 
pology, instead of ethnology. 

For the sake of convenience, we shall call these two methods evolutionary 
and analytical, The terms are, of course, loosely used : the evolutionary must 
be understood to include ethnology, philology, archzology and history, while 
the analytical must be understood to include psychology, anthropology, 
geography and what is called “ social science.” An obvious comment is that 
the two overlap ; but that is to anticipate our problem. It is just this over- 
lapping which causes so much confusion. Each method admirably illustrates 
two philosophical traditions which have had a marked effect upon modern 
Western scholarship, namely, the Hegelian and the Cartesian.* But having 
studied, and perhaps been bold enough to write, the history, say, of religion, 
has one explained very much? Are not many things assumed gratutiously 
in such an exercise ?—for not only do our sources diminish the further we go 
back, so that eventually we find ourselves in the field of pure speculation, but 
also the many strands of human history, which are interconnected at countless 
different points, defy satisfactory disentanglement. And, on the other hand, 
having analysed, say, the religious experience of a people or an individual, be 
the subject savage or civilised, have we explained very much ?—for there are 
still, perhaps always will be, regions of the human mind which defy exploration, 
not to speak of the capacity in man to produce ideas quite unpredictable. 

Enough has now been said in outline to provide a setting for our problem, 
which is the correlation and co-ordination of the two methods, evolutionary 
and analytical, with their respective theories, particularly with regard to 
religion. Diagrams are often misleading, especially when made analogous to 
abstractions ; but the one following will serve, if not pressed too far, to illustrate 
the difficulties arising in the scientific study of religion. 


1 * Cultural ’’ is used in the sense of the German “ Kultur,’’ and thus refers to all levels 
of human society. 
* Such writers as Leuba and Freud religion as an outgrown infantile projection. 
In contrast, Pratt is kindly disposed, and Jung, while giving no credence to the objectivity 
of rel phenomena, values religion fof therapeutic reasons. 
* Cf. the favourite method of treating of an academic subject during the last hundred 
Zonce, Wie ‘iat of Sea ceeeseeeey she Men names “ A history of... ”’ in the 
‘ormer case, ‘* Conce: . . . ’* in the latter. The importance of history for philosophy 
has been emphasised by the Neo-Hegelians, Croce and Gentile. - 
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Let the square represent religion as a whole, the horizontal section AB 
its occurrence in history, and the vertical section CD its occurrence throughout 
the world at the present time, with O as the observer’s position. Does AO 
(religion stretching from the beginnings until now) in fact co-incide with DO 
(religion rising from that of that of the most primitive modern tribe to that 
of the observer’s own society, or religion rising from the lowest to the highest 
level within the observer’s own society) ? The question has often arisen and 
provoked some discussion 1; but rarely has it been seen as an epistemological 
problem. But before we proceed, a secondary problem also arises, to which 
we need not devote a*lot of space: does OB coincide with OC ?—will the 
religion of the future prove to be increasingly.an approximation to the highest 
forms of religion now extant ? Were we discussing the topic fifty years ago 
or a little more, we should probably answer affirmatively, that is, if we were 
up to date; but the doctrine of automatic progress is severely challenged 
to-day. It is.extremely doubtful whether a Thomist or a Barthian would 
agree that religion in Western Europe during the last hundred years was an 
improvement on that of the Middle Ages or the Reformation Period. 

Our concern here, however, is to indicate the disparity that exists as much 
as ever between the evolutionary and the analytical study of religion, and to 
discover the manner of reconciling them, if that is at all possible. It is no 
answer to say glibly that both are true, and that, therefore, both must be 
followed : simply to say the obvious is to evade the issue. We need to know 
how to reconcile the two approaches, or, at any rate, how to compare them. 
The difficulty is well illustrated by reference to a few widely-known works on 
religious origins. Max Miiller, whose nature-myth theory is now generally 
discredited, in his On the Origin and Growth of Religion, the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1878, relied on the history of Indian religion to discover the beginnings of 
man’s spiritual quest. Karsten, in his The Origins of Religion, London, 1985, 
postulating animism as the origin, supports his thesis by reference to modern 
primitive tribes, with but slight mention of peoples of the past. Sir J. G. 
Frazer, who saw in magic the precursor of religion, in The Golden Bough and 
a smaller work entitled Totemism, makes no attempt to distinguish between 
instances from ancient and modern peoples. Freud’s theory of religion as 
originating in a kind of universal (Xdipus Complex, stated in Totem and Taboo 
and The Future of an Illusion, makes barely any reference to history at all ; 

a ays . : ‘anslsateal ; 
and Tae gags pgp yy, is a psi ty ty Fr. Herold Sinith The Philo- 
sophy of Primitive Religion, in Laudate, Vols. XVII and XVIII, 1939-40. 
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and in that respect it may be regarded as quite as mythical as the doctrine of 
the Fall. He bases his contention exclusively upon psychological premisses, 
just as the orthodox theologian bases his upon metaphysical premisses. 

It is precisely here that the chaotic state of the study of religious origins 
is apparent. Some writers ignore history, others rely upon little else, and yet 
others do both indiscriminately ; and the same is true, mutatis mutandis, in 
respect of the other adjuncts of the scientific study of religion, e.g. the psycho- 
logical. How to extricate the study from this impasse, and how to prevent 
its recurrence, is one of the urgent needs in this particular field at the present 
time. The problem arises not only in the search for religious origins but also 
in other directions as well, e.g. in any attempt to compare a particular doctrine. 
The student is inevitably confused, and, furthermore, is given a distorted 
view of the subject.1 It is false to separate the sciences into water-tight 
compartments, if there is any unity in knowledge. 

One obvious help, often pointed out,? is to indicate clearly when one’s 
approach follows any one particular method. In tracing the development of 
religion, the use of the term employed to describe the society under examina- 
tion is important. The word “ primitive ”’ is best reserved for modern savage 
tribes, whereas “ primeval ” or “ primordial,’ “‘ pre-historic ” and “* proto- 
historic ” are best used to describe our forebears of long ago. We cannot 
identify the two ; for to do so would be to assume that the passing of time is 
of no consequence. If the historical method has led us astray in some 
respects, as many would affirm, it has not entirely done so. None but a rash 
man would declare that it is devoid of any truth whatsoever. 

But there is no doubt, even so, that it has been worked to death, in this 
as in other studies. Literal progress cannot be denied : mankind is always 
on the move. An inevitable upward progress, however, is quite another 
article of faith, and one that takes a lot of swallowing. Although the mere 
passage of time forces us to distinguish between “ primeval ”’ and “ primi- 
tive,’ we cannot, without committing ourselves to a particular philosophy, 
affirm truthfully that the modern primitive is necessarily or in every case 
more advanced than his primeval ancestors ; nor can we twentieth-century 
Westerners regard our culture as substantially superior to that of our medizval 
forefathers. This, perhaps, explains the present-day preference for studying 
society analytically, rather than historically. 

As against this, the very complexity of society at any point in time, past 
or present, baffles us, and proves a stumbling-block to the analytical method. 
Accurate comparison would seem impossible ; and yet we cannot dismiss as 
useless the many attempts to study religion in this way. There is one sure 
approach to the problem and its solution, namely, to maintain an agnostic 
reserve. Scientists are as prone as other folk to submit to arbitrary dogma ; 
and it is this proneness which is largely responsible for the many conflicting 
schools in the study of religion and its cognate sciences. It is not suggested, 
of course, that no attempt ever be made to formulate such a theory as that of 
religious origins ; but it is suggested that in such as essay due consideration 

1 A typical instance of the cleavage between the two methods of discovering ae 
origins is to be seen in two text-books, both good introductions in their way, viz., G. F. 
Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion, Edinburgh, 1927, and T. Hywel Hughes, The 


of Religious Origins, London, 1936. 
2 o. F. Harold Smith, op. cit., and Waterhouse, The Dawn of Religion, London, 1936. 
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be given to both the horizontal and vertical sections of religion, and that there 
be no confusion of the two or preference for the one over the other. 

On the whole, the scientific observer has been rashly keen to prove himself 
an amateur metaphysician ; but modern science is too much in the melting- 
pot to be relied upon to furnish the sole foundations for a satisfactory philo- 
sophy. It is surely enough very clearly to observe religious phenomena, and 
to present them equally clearly, with an indication of the sources and methods 
used. To go further is hardly necessary ; for fashions of thought change 
swiftly these days. Furthermore, those who follow the subject are done 
injustice, if it be thought that they must have ready-made theories given 
along with the data. More facts, lucidly arranged in greater detail, and fewer 
theories would be all to the good ; and, perhaps, that is why the works of 
Homer and Hesiod, Herodotus and Thucydides, whose own naive theories 
can be discounted as incidental, make and will always make such fascinating 
reading, while those of Max Miiller, Frazer! and Freud with many others 
are fast becoming museum-pieces, illustrating not so much the story of man’s 
spiritual quest as particular methods of trying to discover the origin and of 
interpreting the course of that quest. 

D. W. GUNDRY. 


BAncor. 


1 To be fair to Miiller and Frazer but also the further to support our contention, it 
must be admitted that the former’s objective work in translating the S.B.Z. and the latter’s 
encyclopedic accumulation of data, presented in fine English, are of lasting merit. 















JAPAN’S FUTURE AND OUR OWN. 


'J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, 
Editor of The Countryman. 


AnoTHER Franklin than the international figure who is the head of half the 
English-speaking world, said that “‘ the great defect in all sorts of people is a 
want of attention to what passes in remote countries, an unwillingness to 
read anything about them if it appears a little lengthy.” I feel some responsi- 
bility for saying what is going through my mind about. Japan. It is forty-five 
years since I published a book, long out of print, pressing for closer attention 
to developments in the Far East, and during and after the last war I was for 
nearly five years in Japan as a student of its social conditions and wrote a 
larger book. What ultimately happens in Japan must have far-reaching 
consequences, not only for Asia but for the whole world, and very few people 
among the millions of the West grasp this fact and the urgent need for a 
more thoughtful and thorough study of the problem than has been given to 
it outside a limited circle. 

The world has in mind the iniquity of Pearl Harbour, many facts about 
the failings of the Japanese in their own country before that, the barbarities 
committed all over China, the iniquitous usage of Koreans and Formosans, 
and the appalling treatment to which British and American prisoners of war 
and civilians have been subjected. How are we to square such foul behaviour 
with the gentler side of Japan, its polished manners, subtle courtesies and 
exquisite taste in so many aspects of life, and its praiseworthy habits of 
industry, adaptability and enterprise ? What are we to believe and what are 
we to do? i . 

There is a generalisation which may be assailed in detail, but for which a 
good deal may be said. The Japanese, though, like ourselves, upstarts in 
civilisation compared with the Chinese, are proud of their long tradition, a 
civilisation undoubtedly dating from about a.p. 200; but they have inade- 
quate moral foundations for their State. The wonder is that they should 
have got so far in the world on these foundations. Students of their psycho- 
logy and conditions realised that a crisis must come. It arrived with what 
the Japanese have been silly enough to call “ the China Incident ” and the 
present war. Physical isolation has always been a dominant determining 
factor in Japanese psychology ; linguistic isolation, due to the complexity 
of the Japanese language and system of writing, has intensified this. The two 
centuries and a half of seclusion, decreed by the military government of Japan 
in 1687, during which no one was allowed out of Japan and no one was allowed 
in, put a seal to it. Much Japanese thinking has been accordingly something 
like this : “‘ We are a special race, a people different from the rest of mankind ; 


1 The Foundations of Japan: Notes made during a 6,000-miles Journey into its Rural 
Districts as a Basis for a Sounder Knowledge of the Japanese People. Murray. 
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our race, our land, our Emperor are all that matter ; the greater glory of the 
race, the greater glory of the Emperor, are our sole concern.” 

If we say that the cement which has kept Japan together has been loyalty, 
it must be understood that it has been a loyalty to a superior which would 
always cancel out the feelings of loyalty to an equal or to an inferior. The 
story of the wife who, in order to obtain money for her husband or for her 
husband’s lord, sells herself into prostitution is commonplace in the Japanese 
theatre. The Japanese exalt the motive over the deed. That is to say, when 
a Japanese commits murder and can show that his motive was pure, that is, 
was loyal, he is as likely as not to be acquitted. The people of Japan differ, 


of course, in their views as to the best means of enhancing its glory. There is 


now a large number who have been brought into contact with the rest of the 
world by study or travel—no nation has got more out of travel than the 
Japanese—and these may favour peaceful penetration. There has been and 
there still is a minority which is severely critical of militarism and is sincerely 
desirous of good relations with the world. But Japanese brought up in the 
narrow fanatical tradition of the samurai enshrined in the academies of the 
Japanese military—and most Japanese go in their youth through some 
branch of the Army or Navy—favour ruthless aggression. The favour of the 
Japanese people is won by those who succeed in proving that their methods 
are most swift and efficacious in furthering the greater glory of Japan or, as 
they would put it, in carrying out the will of the Emperor. 

During the period immediately following the last war, when democracy 
was exalted in the world, the Japanese sincerely tried to make their particular 
democratic system work!; for ten years the military were definitely un- 


. popular. Then the military built up popularity by the apparent success of 


their venture in Manchuria, whereby Japan gained virtual control over an 
area as large as France and Germany with a 1,500-miles frontier towards 
the U.S.S.R.—has the world ever been bluffed on so large a scale ! 

The military also added to their popularity by their success in defaming 
the champions of Japanese liberalism. These men, they said, allowed 
Britain to slap Japan in the face by abrogating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ; 
these men signed away the Japanese Navy by the Naval Ratio Treaty and 
suffered the indignity of American exclusion of Japanese immigrants. And 
why, the military asked, should not Japan, with its increasing population, 
expand oversea as Great Britain, France, Germany and Holland had done, 
and the United States and Russia would have done had they not had vast 
land areas to expand in? The reply is, of course, that though the Japanese © 
have done a good deal in Manchuria, Korea and Formosa (in a harsh, greedy 
way) they have shown no sign that they can be trusted with power over other 
peoples,? and the evil that has been wrought there and in China by out- 
rageous chicanery and petty tyranny and by purveying of drugs and prosti- 
tution is notorious. 

There is a further consideration. The Japanese have a long ascetic 

1 When I was in Japan the Prime Minister wrote a kakemono (wall picture) for me, 
“The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is the Will of Heaven.” 

2 In answer to upbraidings, some Japanese have been heard to say that while we have 
admittedly done a great deal for India, the fact remains that, after a long occupation, only 


12 per cent. of its inhabitants are able to read and write, thousands of deaths from starva- 
tion have been of common occurrence, and the expectation of life is only twenty-seven years. 
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tradition. The best of them do not obtrude eminence and prosperity. They 
prize mellowness—they have a word for it—and detest the showy and the 
vulgar. The military pointed to the plutocrats as wallowing in riches and 


been sc 
mappir 





luxury, one business house owning one political party and its rival the other, to _ 
while they themselves, willing to lay down their lives for their country and sib 
their Emperor at any moment, lived honourably in comparative penury. On apes : 
this claim, which those who have been in Tokyo know had substance, the > 
popularity of the military grew. Later, the flouting of the French in Indo- ean 
China, the overrunning of Siam, the amazing capture of Singapore and Burma, fo th : 
and the acquisition of the Dutch Indies—it is seldom realised that the Dutch | ° “ : 
Indies alone has a population of nearly 70 millions—gave a finishing touch frais 3 
to their splendour. These facts may serve to explain ‘why Pearl Harbour was t ae 
condoned by the Japanese because it seemed to have succeeded. te 
But here, if we are to get a firm grip of the situation, we are compelled, Bovisti 
in honesty, to ask ourselves if the whole responsibility is Japan’s? The As 
West has done much for Japan. But what appear to be our spasmodic int 
attempts to live up to the standard of a Christian civilisation impress but a the es 
limited number of Asiatics. To extreme realists like the Japanese such It ies 
attempts appear to hinder our progress rather than to further it. In judging othe 
the Japanese, then, the fair question is, In a world that has been as it has Pisser 
been in the past and as it is to-day, what is the precise degree of turpitude of ite 
which they have been guilty, and what hope is there of making them into good Sar 
neighbours ? ter 
One ghastly fact must assuredly be taken into account, the number of hit 
Prime Ministers and public men who have been murdered in Japan. Two Ni ate 
friends of my own, the veteran Admiral Saito (a former Naval Minister) and “a 
Junnosuke Inouye (the upright. president of the Yokohama Specie Bank) sith 
were among them, and another friend, the gentle, cultivated Viscount Makino, ‘i . 
an old Japanese Liberal-and the Emperor’s Chamberlain and Adviser, an ir 
attentive reader of English and American reviews and books, whom Mr Grew pare : 
(lately American Ambassador in Tokyo and now in the State Department at it j . 
Washington) calls “a great gentleman,” was the victim of a dastardly § ' i h 
assault. Even Ambassador Grew felt it necessary, towards the end of his es "7 1 
term in Japan, to carry a revolver. Briefly, the Japanese, the informed and ihe be : 
the uninformed, the decent and the careless, have allowed the government of d - 
their country to remain in the hands of a cruel militarism, of quickly enriched ¥, x 
persons and of plain thuggery. ie ri 
Their case may be considered to be more piteous than that of Germany, a ia) 


country which used to be crowded with schools and professors with a world 
reputation, rich in good books, good music and good newspapers, full of em ve 
Lutheranism (though more than half the people were Roman Catholics),! a th nt 
country which was highly civilised, which had its rightful place among the rt 
Great Powers. Any feelings of self-righteousness on our part may well be 

qualified by the reminder that, if, after some centuries of freedom, continuous a ™ 
social development, and strenuous training in democracy and Parliamentary it sath 
institutions, and with certain advantages in mixed breeding and as islanders, aerate 
we have dug ourselves from the pit, our garments are not without dark spots. p var 
Nor are the garments of the United States whose service to the world has § (.”" 


t 
1 Although Japan was full of Buddhists, half the people were Shintoists. em 
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been so stupendous although they did not join with the European Powers in 
mapping out China as “ spheres of influence ”—ours was the Yangtse Valley. 

But, it may be asked, did not the English-speaking world send Christianity 
to the Japanese ? What the United States and Great Britain actually 
assembled in Japan was several dozen bewilderingly contending sects, certain 
of the missionaries of which, whatever their good intentions and high personal 
character, knew little of ethnology, psychology or comparative religion, were 
some of them, in mental cultivation and manners, below the level of many 
of the people to whom they desired to appeal, and were, in some instances at 
any rate, better off materially in Japan than they had ever been at home. 
(This is not to underestimate the devoted and remarkable service given to 
Japan by a number of men and women missionaries whose names are honoured 
by every student of the Far East, nor to overlook the indirect effect of 
Christian ideas, which, in spite of everything, has been considerable.) 

As for the efforts which Japan herself made towards her improvement, 
there is nothing in history to surpass her endeavours to bring to her people 
the best.(or the most serviceable) that has been said and done in the world. 
It was touching to see, as I saw, pictures of Lincoln and Florence Nightingale 
on the walls of poor little elementary schools in remote mountain villages ; 
Fraser’s *‘ Golden Bough ” and Bergson being studied in Tokyo tramcars ; 
crowds of bare-footed, thinly-clad, not too well-nourished youths outside 
Japanese book-shops stealing a page or two’s reading in translations of 
Western literature ; the prevalence throughout the country of Early Rising 
Societies for self-discipline and self-improvement ; and the purser of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha liner on which I went to Japan translating ‘* In Tune 
with the Infinite”! As I have said, the West has given Japan much. What, 
with all its efforts and successes, it did not succeed in pressing sufficiently, 
by example and precept, on an intelligent people, whose creeds were outworn, 
was a faith to live by and a sense of community with other nations, 

It is now the hard task of the world, with a share of responsibility, which 
it is right and helpful to acknowledge, for the social and political plight in 
which Japan has bogged herself, to teach her, with all possible promptitude 
and all needed severity, as the nurse said to the naughty child, to “ spit out 
the bad man.” He is not only the bad man of militarism, political gangsterism 
and a crude and grasping commercialism, but the bad man of faked history. 
We sing, knowing the statement to be metaphorical, “‘ When Britain first at 
Heaven’s command Arose from out the azure main”; but Japanese child- 
hood is taught a more incredible tale of the beginnings of their country, their 
race and their Emperors ; and in after-life many of them half-believe or fully 
believe it, are convinced, as I have said, that, thwarted and misunderstood 
though their country is, in their view, at present, there is no people on the 
earth with just the quality of the Japanese, no people with such a mission— 
yes, a mission—in Asia and the world, no people with such a future! With 
their country placed geographically in relation to the continent of Asia (as 
it might oftener occur to us) exactly as Great Britain is placed in relation to 
the continent of Europe, the only Asiatic people that has made itself a Great 
Power, the Japanese feel that they have such a destiny, in connection with 
that continent alone, as we might have come to feel was ours in relation]to 
the rest of Europe—think of the costly Continental campaigns in our history ! 
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—had we had no American Colonies, no Canada, no Australasia, no India, 
not to speak of our holdings in Africa and the West Indies. With contempt 
for what they have long suspected and have found out to be our defensive 
weaknesses in the South Seas, and a poor opinion of our moral character and 
self-discipline, the Japanese have done what our military experts would 
never have believed was possible, seized the possessions of Great Britain, 
the United States and Holland—some of which they have always said they 
ought to have had before, had Japan not been closed for two centuries and 
a half.1 Is it to be wondered at that the Japanese should believe that 
‘* whatever gods there be ” are with them ? 

How is the world to be rid of the Frankenstein it has helped into hfe ? 
How is redemption to be brought to the true “‘ foundations of Japan,” as a 
friend of my own, the brave Christian teacher, Uchimura, a denouncer of 
militarism and megalomania, called the despoiled peasantry ? There are 
some grounds for hope. Japan has, or had a few years ago, a lower percentage 
of illiteracy than the United States.2_ She has also a small well-educated 
class which knows very well what are the things that matter in which Japan 
is excelled by Europe and America. 

That the subduing of Japan in due time, in such measure that every 
inhabitant shall understand that it has been subdued, is right, inevitable and 
urgent, no informed person doubts. There must come about, full in the sight 
of the Japanese, the downfall of the atrocious Hitlerism-with-a-difference to 
which their country has bowed herself. 

Ambassador Grew suggests that the dynasty can be saved to function in 
a new Japan. It may be so. Our republican allies, the Chinese, will not 
find it easy to believe it. No dynasty in all the world looked so much part 
and parcel of the people—it was not—as that which so short a time ago 
dominated China, but the Chinese know that it went down in a night, and 
that China survived and“is to-day, if its military power is limited and its 
internal divisions grievous, fuller of life and hope, better understood and 
more highly valued by the world than it has ever been. Just how many of 
our people expected Russia to abandon Tsardom so suddenly or Turkey to do 
away with Sultans, the fez and the seclusion of women ? It is certainly true 
that, when convinced they are wrong no people in the world is readier than 
the Japanese to confess it and to set their sails to the fresh wind of events. 

The Japanese will undoubtedly offer, like Germany, “a speciously 
moderate peace in an effort to avoid complete defeat ” ; and the world will 
need all its wits about it not to be taken in. If Great Britain, the United 
States, Russia, China, France and Holland can rise to the heights of the 
statesmanship required of them, at a great moment in the history of the world 
—and remain there for a sufficient period—Japan, besides having taken from 
her all military, naval and air and other means to do ill—an uncommonly 
difficult job—will get a chance to make another start in the world, a world 


1 Prince Tokugawa, heir of the last of the Shoguns, whose dynasty kept Japan shut up, 
said to me—he was educated in land—that Japan ought to have had Australia and 
New Zealand and would probably have had them if she had not been closed. These 

ions would have given her the temperate climate her people prefer in which to 
expand—as indicated, in part, by the desire to enter California and British Columbia. 

* Compare with China. In 1942 (see China To-Day, 1944) about 388 per cent. of the 
Chinese population was illiterate. See also previous footnote about India. 
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with ideals of which it is proving the worth and the power. Already 2,500 
American-born Japanese are in American colleges, many are serving in the 
United States Army, and Japanese have fought “ unbelievably ” well in 
Europe. What the world is up against in its relations with Japan, as I wrote 
a quarter of a century ago, is “‘ the real barrier between East and West’? which 
is “ a distrust of each other’s morality and the illusion that the distrust is on one 
side only.” 

But Japan, which in its first war with China and in its war with Russia 
gave the world some surprises, and in the present war has shown Great 
Britain and the United States a thing or two, and is likely enough to have a 
few more things up its sleeve, is not yet conquered. Remember the shocks 
that confident soldiers and complacent right honourables received in the 
Boer War. Remember the toughness, endurance and adaptability of the 
Japanese people. Remember Japan’s resources in men, food and war 


‘material, and the proved courage and desperation with which she will fight.! 


Japan’s plight must unquestionably be worse than Germany’s. The 
Germans have been overthrown before. Japan’s experience will be such as 
it has never yet undergone (even if we recall the bombardments of two 
Japanese ports in 1868). And it will be a defeat by non-Asiatics. Japanese 
militarists and their adherents, with their firm trust in German ideas and 
German might, will have been proved to have been gulled. Beyond this, 
much goodwill in the United States and Great Britain, from which, apart 
from the art of making war, Japan has learnt most, will have been sacrificed. 
It will be crippled commercially. It will have deepened the hatred and 
dislike of the Chinese, with whom, naturally, it should be in such close 
association for what it can give to the Chinese and they can give to Japan 
that, in a distant future, an understanding between Chinese and Japanese 
may not be impossible. Japan will have aroused the dislike of the peoples of 
Southern Asia and the Pacific who have been outraged and pillaged. And 
there will not be a family in Japan which will not have been bereaved, and 
many of its best intellectuals will be dead. This calamity on calamity means 
that the Japanese organisation will be shaken in every city, town and village. 

If a considerable body of Germans has it in mind to recover in another 
war what they have lost in this one, what may be in some Japanese thoughts ? 
Obviously, as Mr Eden says, “‘ there can be no guarantee of peace unless we, 
the United States and the Soviet Union work together in harmony.” We 
speak of re-educating Germans, a folk related to us and speaking a language 
which many of us know or can readily learn for all practical purposes ; but 
think of the problem of re-educating a race which baffles foreigners with 
social, moral and political ideas as alien and hard to comprehend as a language 
in which very few non-Japanese are really proficient. 

What we justly require of the Japanese is a change of heart. May we not 
be able to aid them most by showing that we ourselves are experiencing a 
change of heart, and as a sign of it—we shall be closely watched—are resolute 
to create, in Great Britain and the United States, without inexcusable delays, 
social conditions worthy of our age? In dealing with Japan we are dealing 

1 It is not generally realised that the population of Japan proper, that is, without Korea, 


Formosa and Manchuria, is the population of Germany before the invasion of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and that Japan can put six or séven million men in the field. 
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not only with a realistic but a sentimental people. There is, with all their 
Germanism, a lot of good stuff in them, a great deal of intelligence, much 
common sense, not a little kindness, a training in devotion and personal self- 
sacrifice, and a marvellous personal desire, which the world should know how 
to encourage to the advantage of the Japanese and the world, to be led, to 
be modern and to be thought well of. It is possible, if we are resolute, wise, 
far-seeing, and charitable, that a work of grace may be more readily wrought 
in the Japanese than in the Germans.4 Have the United States and Great 
Britain the nationals who, when they go to Japan, will believe in the possi- 
bilities of its redemption, and because they so believe will help its people in 
a noble spirit? In the past have there been in Japan many foreigners, 
besides the missionaries, who had not something or other to sell or recom- 
mend, or were not there to enjoy themselves, and thought of little else ? 
How many writers have illustrated in their relations with the Japanese that 
famous definition of friendship as liking a person and wishing him well 
although you know all about him? The “ truth in love ” is not only sound 
religion but sound politics, Along with the physical coercion of the Japanese 
there must be psychological treatment, friendly, understanding treatment, 
based on knowledge of one of the most interesting and acute, and, when 
changed in outlook and disposition, most potentially valuable peoples of the 
earth. As that wise man, Gilbert Murray, once wrote, we have to convince 
the Japanese that they are behind the times.. There is nothing they hate 
more. A few years of free press and free radio teaching, under Japanese 
teachers, may do much; but to attempt, for instance, to dethrone too 
crudely the idea of the Imperial relationship might set most of the nation in 
a solid block, with the old national concepts imbedded in it. That is not to 
say that the change is not, as I believe, absolutely necessary. But those who 
bring about the change need to have a realising sense of what the old system 
has meant to the Japanese. “It ought to be possible to convince an awakened 
Japan that what is suitable for the British Commonwealth is suitable for 
them. The fact that Japan is in the mire while the Republics of the United 
States, Russia, France and China are triumphant will make its impression on 
many young Japanese minds. 

Once the Japanese show signs of repentance and a desire to take a new 
course let us remember how unexampled their quandary is involved as they 
are in conditions for which they have not been wholly responsible. They will 
justly cherish excuses for themselves. In their plans for expansion, as we have 
said, they were but following Western models, and although they thought they 
had become modern they found themselves (for sufficient reasons) unwelcome 
immigrants. One thing is clear, that in the complex situation which confronts 
us there are imponderables which directors of physical force, ecénomists and 
missionaries may each in turn overlook. No more wonderful thing has been 
done in any country than the daimios’ return of their lands to the Emperor 
at the Revolution. The accessibility to Western ideas under the Emperor 
Meiji was noteworthy ; pronouncements made in his name were enlightened 
enough. At least one woman and one at any rate of the men members of the 

1 See also “‘ The Ethics of Punishing Germany,’’ by Professor A. C. Ewing, F.B.A. 


and ‘ The Punishing of Germany after the War of 1914,’’ by Dr C. J. Cadoux, Hisserr 
JouRNAL, January, 1945. 
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Imperial family are believed to have liberal views. Utter fiction in regard 
to the Imperial House must be exploded, but, that done, and the military, 
naval and air forces not only overcome but discredited, may there not be in 
the hands of an awakened civil population the power to set Japan in a new 
course ? That is my hope. 

‘I should be false to the very foundation of my religious and political 
convictions,” said President Roosevelt, ‘‘ if I should ever relinquish the hope 
—and even the faith—that in all peoples, without exception, there lives some 
instinct for truth, some attraction towards justice and Some passion for peace, 
buried as they may be under a brutal régime.” 

The Japanese will be ready to acknowledge the military and industrial 
supremacy of the West which has conquered them. We also need to convince 
them that our way of life is not only superior but has been thé source of our 
success against them, as against the Nazis. 

But in our thinking this way and that, as the complexities of the problem 
force us to think, two points must not slip from our minds. (1) What is to be 
the future of 80 million people hemmed in on their islands, so much of which 
are mountains and barren, on diminutive farms which are losing their most 
valuable product (silk culture), their colonial empire taken away and all 
their avenues of emigration closed ? (2) We are up against a country which 
feels (as we felt in 1940) that it must fight or die. We know the effect of this 
state of things upon ourselves ; we do not know yet what will be its effect on 
Japan. 

In considering the future of Japan we have to remember the counsel * to 
recognise in the development of human destinies the play of the contingent 
and the unforeseen.” 

We must never forget that the cry “ Asia for the Asiaties ” has power. 
We must not be alarmed if, in the event of Russia not declaring war, some 
Japanese turn to her, impressed no less by her gigantic victories than by the 
success her people have made of her Revolution and by the fact that Russia 
has not humiliated Japan. It is not inconceivable that Japan might try to 
dissuade Russia from ideas of Far Eastern adventure by giving her Manchuria. 
A main cause of anxiety, as we have urged, is that the mass of the population 
in this country and America has no conception, and not a few persons in 
responsible positions have no adequate conception, how many-sided the 
problem is, and how imperative is the necessity for firmness, deep knowledge, 
long views and patience. In the summer the Director of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research at Princeton reported that 27,000,000 persons in the 
United States did not know that the Japanese had taken the Philippines ! 
On the top of having Germany on our hands, we have in the Japanese a 
problem for an indefinite time ahead. Our encouragement to do our very 
utmost with what informed public opinion there is behind us—and nothing 
must be left undone to increase the number of the informed—can only be in 
these words of Tyndale’s translation, ‘‘ Blessed are the maynteyners of peace.” 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
IpBury, KiwcHam, OxForD. . 











APPEASEMENT AND INDICTMENT. 
ERICH MEISSNER, Pu.D. 


APPEASEMENT, Munich and the rest of it are remembered to-day with uneasi- 
ness, Yet it seems advisable to recall the memory of those days when a 
political attitude which, at present, seems almost obnoxious was widely 
approved of, not only by the influential but also by the rank and file.‘ We 
know to-day that appeasement was a costly policy. By postponing the 
conflict the politicians unintentionally widened its scope. The multitudes 
that supported appeasement were not stricken with inexplicable blindness. 
Appeasement is never marked by complete ignorance of the facts that 
demand attention and action, but rather by the desire to look the 
other way. Detailed information about the evil character of the Hitler 
régime was easier available outside than inside Germany, though it needed 
sifting. The point is: such information was reluctantly received, preferably 
rejected. It is easy to condemn this unheroic but very human reaction. 
“‘ Things will calm down after a bit. Hitler has also done a great deal of 
good, it seems.”’ The persecution of the Jews and political opponents, the 
insidious fraud of the Reichstag fire and its political exploitation, all these 
disquieting events were considered initial and incidental disturbances, not 
grave symptoms indicating principles of rule and government that would be 
permanently and consistently applied. The same ill-founded hope was 
nourished by many Germans, The German condoner who can be called the 
cousin of the appeaser abroad was also expecting things to calm down, and 
he can even offer a better excuse—he knew less. But he too,-surely, was 
looking the other way. That is his guilt. Condoner and appeaser did not 
only react in a very similar fashion to one of the greatest challenges in modern 
times, they both unintentionally contributed to the strength of Hitler’s 
régime. Appeasement gave Hitler time to consolidate his power. More than 
that—-it offered him the chance of choosing himself the point of dispute with 
the outside world, thus enabling him to blur the issue. For Hitler’s un- 
scrupulous foreign policy, his ruthless methods and his exorbitant aims do 
not represent adequately the true character of-the National Socialist challenge. 
Dachau is a clearer symbol than Danzig. The torture chambers and con- 
centration camps are in actual fact closer related to the present combat than 
the sequence of events which led to the war seems to suggest. The blood of 
innocent victims cries out for vengeance—that is-the simplest way of explain- 
ing the fight against Hitler. Condoners and appeasers pretended not to hear 
the cry or gave that awful clamour a different and harmless interpretation. 
These efforts have failed. War came—the fight against “ evil things,” as 
Mr Chamberlain put it. 

Is not all this readily admitted ? Has not appeasement vanished com- 
pletely ? Indeed it has, mostly through the pressure of events. It had to 
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give way to the steadfast determination to accept the challenge and to see 
the war through. Under these changed circumstances it has seemed necessary 
to some to strengthen the national determination by providing an antidote 
against weakness of all kinds, against wishful thinking, sentimentality and 
forgetfulness. The motive of it was not to supply effective war propaganda 
but rather the well-considered principles of future policy.. The best-known 
spokesman of this school of thought is Lord Vansittart. 

It must be admitted that the controversy which sprang up in answer to 
his thesis has not infrequently summarised his views in an inaccurate manner. 
Lord Vansittart does not advocate the annihilation of the German people, he 
proposes “ full larders and empty_arsenals.” He does not deny the existence 
of “* good Germans,” but he considers them politically ineffective. He thinks 
a German “ conversion,” or fundamental change, unlikely yet possible, at 
any rate he expects it to be a slow process. He discards the idea, that a new 
Germany is waiting just round the corner. All these views are perfectly 
tenable ; I, for one, find little to quarrel with them ; they receive, however, 
their sting and poignancy from a marshalling will which has set itself the task 
of indicting the German nation. Lord Vansittart writes : 


“The indictment of the German nation is the greatest lesson, the - 
sum total of all the political lessons that I have learned—the highest 
need and wisdom that can be transmitted to the coming world. . . . I 
must damn beyond appeal the Germany that has been and show beyond 
cavil how much has to be swept out of the German heart before earth 
can have any hope of happiness.” 


Such vehemence (note the words “ beyond appeal ’’) and such claims (note 
the words “ highest need and wisdom ”’) we are accustomed to find among 
men who are fighting evil in the strict sense of the word (which is moral and 
religious). Emphasis of the kind seems otherwise unjustified and out of 
place. Evil, however, does not embody itself in a nation, it has its roots in 
every human heart and nowhere else. There is no higher human endeavour 
than the fight against evil. But the use of scapegoats is not a step in the 
right direction. 

There has been another well-known indictment of a nation in modern 
times—anti-Semitism. It hardly recommends itself in the eyes of thoughtful 
people as a basis for sound practical politics. The emotional appeal, however, 
is strong because the difference between Jew and Gentile is acutely felt and 
such feelings can be exploited. A book like Th. Fritzsch’s Manual of the 
Jewish Problem gives an idea what the indictment of a nation looks like and 
how laboriously it can be pieced together. Pseudo-scientific research, present- 
ing a vast amount of evidence which stands no proper test but is nevertheless 
often difficult to disentangle has been for a long time one of the weapons of 
anti-Jewish propaganda. 

It may be said : Why talk about indictment in general and why discuss 
anti-Semitism ? In spite of what has been said, the indictment of Germany 
may be true and well founded if only certain sweeping generalisations and 
over-statements be corrected. Let us then turn to the Black Record published 
in 1941. 

The survey begins with the Teutonic tribes and leads up to Hitler. There 
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are, of course, wide gaps, one of nearly 500 years, from Barbarossa to the 
80-years war. On 57 pages 28 historical facts are referred to (there are 
frequent repetitions). Seven of these facts are irrelevant; they have no 
bearing on the German problem (e.g. the Battle of Adrianople in 878, fought 
by the Visigoths). Eleven are misrepresented or misinterpreted ; the actual 
historical evidence does not prove what it is said to prove; the statements 
are therefore in most cases downright wrong (e.g. the origin of the Great 
War is summed up in these words : “‘ the butcher bird landed its fourth war 
right enough in 1914’). Five facts are to the point, yet in selecting them I 
have been very generous. To give an example : the reference to the Franco- 
Prussian War has been included though presumably only few students of 
that period would accept the description of the event as accurate and satis- 
factory. References to Nazi Germany have not been collected ; they are, of 
course, numerous. It might be considered tedious and perhaps pedantic to 
prove the accuracy of this statistical assessment though it could be done. As 
a bill of indictment the Black Record is worthless. The carelessness with 
which historical facts have been handled and presented, stands in marked 
contrast to the confident emphasis of the conclusion. 

The wider public cannot be expected to give proper attention to detail 
and to examine the evidence ; what men absorb is the vigour of the verdict, 
not the argument which is said to sustain it. Thus a problem that calls for 
the fairness of a judge is handed over (for further treatment) to passion and 
prejudice. Proper discussion becomes impossible, for any “ heretical ” 
opinion that differs from the “ creed ” is called pro-German and is therefore 
either deliberate deception or a sign of gullibility. ‘* Vansittartism ” is not 
identical with Lord Vansittart’s views ; it certainly overrides impetuously 
his practical political suggestions and has gained its own momentum. The 
indictment of a nation leads to consequences which seem inevitable whether 
intended or not. The feeling is encouraged that no wrong can be done to 
such a culprit. ‘‘ What does it matter, after all? They are Jews (or 
Germans)!” This, however, is moral disorder and if only an element of that 
powerful dissolvent be introduced into any political system, international or 
other, deterioration is bound to set in. A moral moratorium, no matter what 
its excuse, is a deadly poison in human society. Peace-making, surely, 
becomes an impossible task when handicapped by opinions which favour the 
suspense of justice. 

At the beginning of the war the English Prime Minister said : 


“* We have no quarrel with the German people except that'they allow 
themselves to be governed by a Nazi government. . . . If out of the 
struggle we can re-establish in the world the rules of good faith and the 
renunciation of force, then even the sacrifices that will be entailed upon 
us will find their fullest justification.” - 


Since then, the propaganda of indictment has been trying to discredit such 
pronouncements as weak and pro-German. In actual fact they are realistic 
and firm. They do not suggest any leniency that would endanger future 
security and sacrifice the victims. The policy based on discrimination is 
compatible with conclusions which, on the surface, seem to be in keeping 
with a policy based on indictment. A conclusion of the kind is the demand 
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of Germany’s unconditional surrender, linked up with the temporary suspense 
of Germany’s sovereignty. A change of régime in Germany brought about 
through the pressure of defeat gives little assurance ; the tricks of political 
camouflage must be forestalled. The simple truth is, there is in Germany no 
political opposition which could claim to be representative of the nation ; 
the new Germany (here Lord Vansittart is right), is not waiting round the 
corner. It must grow, and that needs time. Suspense of sovereignty is 
therefore also in the interest of the German people; it should provide 
breathing space. There will be a political moratorium, a negative measure, 
undoubtedly, yet capable of producing positive results. Unconditional 
surrender is not expected to give what is commonly called a free hand. 
Obligations have been accepted and promises have been made. It is right 
and prudent to deny Germany the easy escape of accepting the Atlantic 
Charter as a basis for negotiations. But it would be a breach of faith-not to 
incorporate the principles of the Atlantic Charter into the peace that has to 
be imposed . “ All nations,” “ all men,” “ all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished,” are the striking terms that are used again and again in the 
document. It will be sufficient to quote Point VI, which speaks of the coming 
peace in general : 


** After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny (the signatories) hope 
to see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 


These words are clear ; they refer to all nations, Germany included. To 
deny this would be wrong and also inexpedient. For the promises given 
cannot be interpreted as rewards or benefits that might be justly 
withheld ; they were proclaimed (and rightly so) as indispensable conditions 
of a lasting peace. How, then, should it be possible, in the hour of victory, 
to abandon principles which were recommended as the proper means of 
giving security to a shaken world ? 

E. MEISSNER. 


Gorponstoun ScHoor,; LLANDINAM. 








THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY SCIENCE ON 
ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


A. H. DODD, 
Professor of History in University College of North Wales. 


Our own age is not the first to be preoccupied with the application of scientific 
method and scientific discovery to the problems of contemporary society. 
The seventeenth century, and especially its latter half, was almost as familiar 
as these last hundred years have been with pleas for state-aided scientific 
research and for the harnessing of science to government and to industry, 
almost as inured to the borrowing of the terms and categories of natural 
science by workers in other fields. The influence of the great Stuart pioneers 
of science on later developments and discoveries is a familiar theme ; less 
attention has been paid to their influence on the general stream of thought 
in their own generation; yet the subject is not without topical interest. 
Sir Francis Bacon is the inevitable starting-point. What if he was (in his 
own words) “‘ but an image in a crossway, that may point out the way, but 
cannot go it’? What if he sometimes pointed out the wrong way, as when 
he separated the functions of the collector of data from those of the framer 
of conclusions ? What if he showed wrongheadedness over the theories of 
Copernicus and ignorance of those of his contemporary Harvey ? His Novum 
Organum might appeal to- the learned only, but the more popular New 
Atlantis, with all the elaborate paraphernalia of ‘‘ Salamon’s House ’— 
zoological gardens, herbaria, dispensaries, furnaces, “* perspective houses,” 
** sound houses,”’ “ engine houses,” “‘ mathematical house,” and graded body 
of researchers—had an irresistible fascination for his contemporaries and still 
more for the next generation. His own correspondents helped to keep him 
abreast of continental research, as when Sir Henry Wotton wrote him an 
eye-witness account of Kepler’s experiments at Linz; and the growing 
interest of the educated public in scientific progress is illustrated in the next 
reign by a letter of Thomas Hobbes to the Duke of Newcastle,! who had 
commissioned him to buy a copy of Galileo’s recently-published Dialogues. 
Hobbes reports that the book is “‘ not possible to get for money.” 


‘“‘ There were but few brought over at first, [he adds] and they that 
buy such bookes, are not the men to part with them again. I heare say 
it is called in, in Italy, as a booke that will do more hurt to their religion 
then all the bookes of Luther and Calvin, such. opposition they thinke 
is between their religion, and naturall reason. I doubt not but the 
translation of it will here be publiquely embraced, and therefore wish 
extremely that Dr. Webbe would hasten it,” 


1 Hist. Mss. Com., Portland Mss., ii, 124. 
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Such men, of course, are far from typical of the cultured public of their 


| day. Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors, published in 1646 for the educated 


country gentleman, gives us, as Sir Edmund Gosse says,’ “ an astounding 
idea of what professors of both universities, clergymen, doctors, and squires 
believed and perpetuated by way of superstition while Charles I was still on 
the throne of England.” Nor is the doctor, for all his education at Padua, 
Montpellier and Leyden, himself wholly free from such vulgar errors as 
belief in witchcraft and the philosopher’s stone. But if he lacked the per- 
sistence (or perhaps, as a busy country doctor, the time) to put his own 
precepts consistently into practice, he was at least Baconian in his aim of 
combating such propensities as “believing rather than going to see,” 
“ peremptory edhesion to authority ” and “ establishing of our beliefs upon 
the dictates of antiquity.” ‘‘ We look upon Nature,” as Donne had put it 
in a sermon preached twenty years earlier, “‘ but with Aristotles Spectacles 


_ and upon the body of man, but with Galens, and upon the frame of the world, 


but with Ptolemies Spectacles ” ; but although this was just after the Novum 
Organum appeared, the Dean ends on a note of resignation : ‘‘ How imperfect 
is all our knowledge!” Five years before this, another Oxford parson— 
Burton—had published his Anatomy of Melancholy. It was contemporary 
with the New Atlantis, but nothing could be more remote from Bacon than 
this mass of classical and patristic learning handled (if we can imagine 
a whimsical schoolman) as one of the medieval doctors might have handled 
it, appealing at all points to authority rather than to experience, and on 
this basis solemnly discussing such questions as the power of witchcraft to 
cause or to cure melancholia. Even the Dr Webbe whose translation of 
Galileo was so eagerly awaited by Hobbes was perhaps best known to his 
contemporaries by the tract-on astrology he had published some years 
earlier. 

Up to the middle of the century, although there was plenty of mild 
scientific curiosity and some appreciation of the drift of Bacon’s teaching, 
no one had taken up his scheme of organised state-aided research. It was 
in the later days of the Protectorate that he came into his own, when the 
revolutionary temper, disillusioned with the rule of the Saints and the dreams 
of the millenarians, was finding a more prosaic yet not less ambitious outlet in 
“the growth of a new climate of thought, of which the progress of Natural 
Science and the recognition afforded it were the most important product.” # 
Men turned their minds from the New Jerusalem to the New Atlantis, and 
the Saints themselves were not without their part in the movement. For we 
must remember that their ranks included not only mystics but rationalists 
in revolt against the relics of scholastic teaching at the universities and 
business men who loved order and method and were not averse to profitable 
invention. Long before the Schism Act debarred Dissenters from teaching 
gentlemen the humanities (and for that matter long after its repeal) there 
was a marked tendency for those who reacted most strongly against the 
traditional in theology to become pioneers of that “ modern” education 
preferred by the middle classes. Even before the King’s execution John 
Wilkins, mathematician and future Bishop of Chester, rewarded for his 


1 Sir Thomas Browne, 1905, pp. 76-6 and chap. iii, passim. 
* R, H, Tawney in Brit. Acad. Proc., 1941, p. 204. 
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support of Parliament and the Covenant by the Wardenship of Wadham, had 
dared in his popular treatise on Mathematical Magic to extol the moderns 
over the ancients for ingenuity, inventiveness and exactness, and had specu- 
lated on future developments like submarines and aircraft. Im the same year 
William Petty (soon to be Henry Cromwell’s secretary in Ireland) wrote a 
tract on education in which he relegated all traditional learning to a library 
of “* Outlines,” substituting a scheme of technical education with a central 
institution on the lines of ‘‘ Salamon’s House ” ; while it was shortly before 
the death of the Protector that Wilkins (now Cromwell’s brother-in-law) drew 
up a scheme for a “‘ mathematico-chymico-mechanical school ” which should 
serve as an instalment of the Baconian project, based on Wilkins’s own 
principle that “in these practical matters unless a man be able to go to the 
trial of things he will perform but little.” In this, enlightened royalists and 
roundheads were at one, and similar schemes by Cowley and Evelyn soon 
followed. The nucleus of such an institution existed already in Gresham 
College, which towards the end of the Civil War became the meeting place 
of that “‘ Invisible College ” of experimentalists from which the Royal Society 
was to spring. 

A mere private coterie was far from satisfying the ambitions of such 
’ enthusiasts as Wilkins, who pointed with envy (as his spiritual heirs in the 
nineteenth century were so often to do) to the official encouragement in 
Germany of what we should call technical education by means of public 
lectures in the vernacular, whereby cities like Niremburg were helped to 
maintain their primacy in the mechanical arts, concluding that “* the reason 
why the world hath not many Aristotles is that it hath so few Alexanders.” 
But even if the great Protector had been disposed to play Alexander to his 
brother-in-law’s Aristotle, the times were too much out of joint, and the 
Protector too near his end, to allow any such project to materialise. A 
General Chemical Council formed by a group of scientists about 1654 had 
helped to protect researchers from cozenage in the purchase of apparatus, 
but never developed into the universal laboratory that its founders had in 
mind; and the group which began its meetings at Gresham College and 
continued them (as we shall see) at Oxford had to wait for incorporation as 
the Royal Society “‘ for the improvement of natural knowledge by experi- 
ment ” until the King came into his own again. The inspiration of the scheme 
was not, of course, purely Baconian, for gentlemen who had been on the 
Grand Tour (a powerful stimulant of scientific as well as of political and 
archeological curiosity) could not but be aware of similar institutions under 
state patronage in the Italian cities, though it is to a refugee from Germany 
(where for political reasons these developments came later in the century) 
that credit is given for the first impulse. How far the King’s support was due 
to his sceptical temperament and his love for idly dabbling in the occult, how 
much to that other strain in his character—a shrewd eye for the main chance 
—it is hard to say. His intelligent interest in astronomy, attested by Evelyn, 
found vent in the institution of Greenwich Observatory and the Office of 
Astronomer Royal; and Pepys gazed with awe on the King’s “little elaba- 
rotory under his closet” at Whitehall where there were “‘a great many 
chymical glasses and things” of which the future President of the Royal 
Society had to confess{he ‘“‘ understood none of them.” But it is also clear 
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that the King expected his protégés to pay their way by putting their skill 
at his disposal, especially in the work of national defence; he “ mightily 
laughed at” the Society, Pepys tells us, when it spent its time “‘ only in 
weighing of ayre.” + The experiments of his cousin Prince Rupert were 
mainly concerned with the production of explosives, and among the original 
Fellows of the Society Pepys and Evelyn were called in as advisers or adminis- 
trators in time of war, Wren and Hooke for the more peaceful task of recon- 
structing London after the Fire, while Wilkins returned to. reading enemy 
ciphers as he had done for Parliament during the Civil War. 

This utilitarian view of the functions of the Society was shared by not a 
few of the early Fellows, Pepys, Petty and Halley among them ; but whatever 
the motive, science had now become the fashion among the aristocracy, and 
it was their support rather than crown patronage (a broken reed to rest on, 
as many similar continental institutions had learned) that gave stability and 
permanence to the Society. Dr Willis, the Oxford physician, was ready to 
assure such as looked askance at the craze for experiment, doubting whether 
learning that borrowed from the counting-house its low habits of exact 
measurement could any longer be polite learning, that “‘ the practice of 
chymistry is a piece of knowledge not misbecoming a gentleman” ; Sprat, 
historian of the Royal Society, was happy in the thought that “ invention is 
an heroic thing, and placed far above the reach of a vulgar genius.” Was 
not Boyle himself, perhaps the most influential scientist of them all in his 
‘ own day, the son of an Earl? Sir Kenelm Digby too, acquaintance of 
Descartes and member of the first Council of the Royal Society, whose tireless 
experiments showed the familiar blend of the charlatan and the scientist— 
he had been Chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria, even if he did afterwards 
make terms with Cremwell. 

More significant are less showy amateurs like Evelyn who, without 
claiming any original discoveries, were yet distinguished by the temper of 
the true scientist. Evelyn, one of the founders of the Society and an early 
secretary, presented it with the treasured “table of veins and arteries ” which 
he had brought home with him from Padua as a young man, and addressed 
the Society on it in his old age. He shows himself familiar with the astro- 
nomical and optical researches of Huygens while they are still in progress. 
He corresponds with our ambassador at Madrid on Spanish flora, and his 
Sylva is still a classic on the art of planting. But his appreciation of Scientific 
standards comes out most clearly in a letter written on the death of Boyle, 
who was his intimate friend and in whose researches he took the liveliest 
interest : 

“Never did stubborn matter come under his inquisition but he 
extorted a confession of all that lay in her most intimate recesses ; and 
what he discovered he as freely com’unicated ; in this, exceeding my 
Lord Verulam, who (although never to be mentioned without honour 
and admiration) was us’d to tell all that came to hand without much 
examination.” ? 


The new scientific age which Bacon had helped to inaugurate was outgrowing 
its prophet. 


1 Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, 1913, viii, 189 ; iv, 27. 
* Diary and-Letters, 1818, ii, 302-8. 
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Natural science was invading the universities too. Even in the early part 
of the century Oxford and Cambridge were not just the homes of a fossilised 
scholasticism that a Hobbes or a Milton would have us believe. Before the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign Democritus’ atomic theory was being, taught at 
Oxford ; and under James I. came the endowment (by a distinguished classic) 
of the Savilian chairs of Mathematics and Astronomy, which were to play so 
large a part in preparing the academic mind to receive the teaching of Newton. 
But it was the Puritan ascendancy that ‘“‘ made Oxford for a few years the 
centre of all that was greatest in English science ’’ \—partly with the help of 
imports from Cambridge, which was then (as Ray found) a less congenial 
home for men of scientific bent. With Wilkins as Warden of Wadham, Wallis 
(the Cambridge mathematician who presided at the Westminster Assembly) 
as Savilian Professor, Petty as Professor of Anatomy, Wren at Wadham and 
All Souls and Willis practising medicine in the city, Oxford became the head- 
quarters of the group which later formed the Royal Society ; and Boyle was 
induced to join them and to set up a private laboratory there. One permanent 
effect of his stay was the introduction of the first classes in practical chemistry, 
conducted by a Lutheran exile from Strasburg. 

The Restoration and the establishment of the Royal Society in London 
robbed Oxford of its primacy, but the study of natural science there remained 
both a popular and a serious occupation. Charles II’s reign saw the institution 
of a chair of botany there, and before the end of the reign the first public 
laboratory had been founded at Oxford, to be followed ten years later by one 
at Cambridge. The Oxford Philosophical Society, too, in which Wallis was 
the leading spirit, was holding weekly meetings (for graduates only) “ to 
talke of Chymicall matters,” giving scientific studies a status comparable 
with that of the humanities two centuries earlier at Paris and in German 
universities where official teaching was still dominated by the Old Learning. 
Early in the next century the Savilian Professor had begun to push the 
public teaching of physics. Of Keill, the first lecturer who “ publickly taught 
Natural Philosophy in a mathematical manner ”’ at Oxford, we are told that 
he “introduced the Love of the Newtonian Philosophy,” which. under his 
successor Desaguliers spread among “ persons of all ranks and Professions, 

_and even the Ladies, by the help of Experiments”; for all the lecturer 
demanded (in his own words) was “* Attention and Common Sense, with very 
little Arithmetic.” * It is not surprising to find this popular lecturer among 
those to whom the Essay on Man was attributed when Pope published it 
anonymously some twenty years later. 

How much effect did all this have outside academic and fashionable 
circles ? The popular and non-technical literature of the age provides ample 
evidence that the lay public read or at least knew of the works of the scientists, 
even if we had not confirmatory testimonies from the outside like Hobbes’s 
letter to Newcastle. ‘‘ They say miracles are past ” ; observes Lafeu in All's 
Well that Ends Weil, “‘ and we have our philosophical persons, to make modern 
and familiar, things supernatural and causeless.” A few years earlier Sir 
John Davies (an Oxford man and a future judge) had interrupted 4 


1 Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, 1922, i, 7, 9. 
* Gunther, i, 197-8. 
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traditional account of the heavenly motions in his poem Orchestra with the 


parenthesis : 
« Although some wits enricht with learning’s skill 
Say heaven stands fast and that the earth doth fleet 
And swiftly turneth underneath our feet.” 


In the next generation Donne expects his London congregation to appreciate 
an allusion to the “‘ new philosophy, that . . . makes the Earth to move in 
that place, where we thought the Sunne had moved.” Yet as late as 1647 
James Howell the letter-writer treats the conclusions of Copernicus as still 
open to debate, though he knows his Galileo (whose Dialogues had only been 
out fifteen years) and is even acquainted with Wilkins’s youthful speculations 
on the moon, which were still fresher. In both Davies and Shakespeare we 
may perhaps detect a hint of polite incredulity ; other writers frankly. poke 
fun at modern science, as when Ben Jonson laughs at ‘‘ old Democrite ” and 
his modern Oxford disciples with their talk of “those Atomi ridiculous 
whereof . . . the world consists,” or later when Harrington twits the 
scientists with their “ excellent faculty of magnifying a Louse,” and Butler 
with 
‘Their learned speculations, 
And all their constant occupations 


To measure and to weigh the air 
And turn a circle to a square.” 


_ But by this time the wonders of science are becoming a popular theme. 
Cowley expatiates on them in one of his less inspired poems, inscribed at 
Evelyn’s instance to the Royal Society, of which the poet was an early Fellow 
and indeed one of the projectors. Even Sir William Temple, that stout 
champion of ancient learning, grudgingly concedes a point to the moderns in 
Harvey’s discovery, while Addison, the journalist par ewcellence of his day, 
often discourses at large on biology and astronomy, quotes Newton, and 
shows familiarity with the work of Huygens in a Spectator essay written less 
than twenty years after the Dutch scientist’s death. When we come to 
Pope’s Essay on Man (of which more later), Newton’s Principia and Optics 
were the one nearly fifty, the other not quite twenty years old, and text and 
notes show that the poet is at home in both, though it is significant that when 
he refers to biological phenomena his authority is Pliny, not any contemporary 
writer. The one discordant voice is that of Swift, who in the fourth book of 
Gulliver not only lampoons the Royal Society but even treats Gravitation as 
a passing whim. 

It still remains to ask in what ways these scientific ideas affected con- 
temporary modes of thought. We shall look, of course, not so much for signs 
of direct influence of experimental science on other fields as for some common 
principle affecting all alike. Such a principle Professor Clark finds in the 
systematic collection of data with a view to accurate measurement and record, 
as distinct from the mere classification that had satisfied the Middle Ages, 
and for which shadowy recollection or just hearsay were sufficient. It was 
this need that produced the first museums, botanical gardens and herbaria, 
the first collections of accurate drawings of flora and fauna, all of which are 
characteristic products of the seventeenth century. It inspired too the 
historical collections of Camden and Dugdale, Madox and Rymer, who were 
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at the same time giving to English historiography its first scientific basis. 
Nor must we forget Clarendon, who held up the writing of his History for years 
when he came to a patch of ‘which he had no direct knowledge, to await the 

- loan of the relevant documents from those who had. In geography we find 
the same tendency, stimulated no doubt by the great discoveries. The 
correspondence of John Speed in James I’s reign, for example, shows him as 
punctilious as his Dutch predecessor Ortelius had been in securing first-hand 
local information for his map of that terra incognita, Wales. 

When we come to the practical affairs of daily life the relationship is less 
easy to trace. It may be that science owed as much to the orderly book- 
keeping of the merchant and the resourcefulness of the skilled artisan as 
practice did to theory. The tracts and treatises of seventeenth-century 
pioneers of smelting with coal show (not unnaturally) more concern with 
the financial than with the scientific aspects of their plans, although Simon 
Sturtevant, one of the earliest, makes a great display of what he calls 
** scholasticall tearmes ” in describing them. On the other hand the services 
of Huygens and Hooke to clock-making and of other prominent scientists to 
glass-blowing and the steam pump are too well known to need recounting. 
We are on firmer ground when we come to agriculture and horticulture. In 
Evelyn’s correspondence scientific discussions are interspersed with requests 
for rare or exotic seeds, plants and trees for his garden ; and there is some- 
thing impressive in the way a country parson like Henry Rowlands, antiquary 
and Vicar of a remote Anglesey parish, makes use of the discoveries of Boyle 
and the revelations of the microscope in a tract on agriculture written 
for the benefit of his neighbours little more than a decade after Boyle’s 
death. 

Voices were also heard pleading for this same union in what F. S. Oliver 
called ‘“* the endless adventure ” of governing men. Harrington’s outburst of 
petulance towards the scientists was due not to disbelief in their principles 
but to impatience with their neglect of the art of government. “Yet in his 
dream of recalling to economic realities a land surfeited with millenarian 
projects and airy talk of abstract rights, in his “ attempt to discover, beneath 
the shifting sands of controversy, the operation of impersonal, constant, and, 
it might be, measurable, forces, which, to be controlled, must be understood,” 
he had the backing of not a few future Fellows of the Royal Society, and he 
liked to compare his own work in politics with that of Harvey in anatomy.’ 
After the Restoration came the less ambitious plan for applying the measuring 
rod to politics by the new science of Political Arithmetic, christened and 
publicised by Petty and practised in a limited field by Graunt, another F.R.S., 
who is claimed as the first English writer to give a statistical basis to economic 
study. But the permanent fruit of it all was slight. Certainly trade statistics 
were beginning to be better kept, and governments were no longer as wildly 
ignorant as their medisval predecessors of the facts on which they based 
their taxation ; but this may have arisen as much from the upward spread 
of normal middle-class business habits as from the downward spread of 
mathematical science. 

So far we have been concerned only with the diffusion of scientific method. 


1 Idea Agriculture, written 1704, published 1764. 
® Tawney, “ Harrington’s Interpretation of His Age,’’ Brit. Acad. Proc., 1941. 
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asis. We must now extend our enquiry and ask how far the whole temper of the 
ot age and its view of the universe were affected. The most obvious fruits were 
; the 


the decline of popular superstition and the growth of tolerance. Lecky is 
find probably right in attributing the waning belief in witchcraft during the 
The second half of the seventeenth century to the scientific spirit, though Joseph 
Bas Glanvill, himself an original F.R.S. and author of a work on The Vanity of 
and — Dogmatizing (republished as Scepsis Scientifica) did not extend his scientific 
scepticism to witchcraft, and among the lay public even the level-headed 
less Addison carried his lingering doubts about it into the next century. In the 
00k- growth of tolerance it is hard to say whether Oxford science or Cambridge 
» as latitudinarianism played the greater part. Wilkins, for example—Oxford 
bury scientist, Bishop and ex-Presbyterian—proposes in Charles IT’s reign a scheme 


with for religious comprehension which shows the undogmatic temper of the later 

mon Cambridge Platonists. 

calls Dr Tillyard in his fascinating study The Elizabethan World Picture has 

Aces shown how for the Elizabethan poets and even for Donne and Milton the 

8 to universe still kept its essentially medieval character, that closely-integrated é 


ing. hierarchy of hierarchies descending from the Trinity and the heavenly hosts, 
In through the spheres of the planets (each with its own internal hierarchy) 





ests down to the sublunary, and again from fallen man and the beasts of the 
andl field to inanimate nature—each creature compact of elements and humours 
ary blended in varying proportions and the whole knit together by the pervasive 
oyle ether. Such was the picture common to scientist and philosopher, poet and 
men divine ; but it lingered in the minds of poets when it was ceasing to satisfy 
“le’s men of science, the new colours revealed by observation and experiment 


being dabbed on, so to speak, as an excrescence. And it continued to satisfy 
<dgggl the mystics and the metaphysicals. In the words of a recent British Academy 
t of lecture, ‘The virtuoso might observe, the airy sceptic might peep and 
ples botanize ; but not the man of true insight, not the inspired poet, not the true 
his Christian.”” And so with a keen vision and often a hearty love of nature that 


90% came near to anticipating Wordsworth, these seventeenth-century mystics 
ath could not, as he did, ‘‘ look steadily ” at their subject and express their 
ind, ‘emotions in terms of what they saw with the eye of flesh; half-ashamed of 
d, having lingered over such sensual and fleeting images, they took refuge in 


- those traditional symbols that lay deep back in their consciousness. By 
Ly: helping to prolong this temper Puritanism, in some phases the ally of the new _ 


ing scientific thought, was here its natural foe. 
and It is with Pope that a new, if somewhat shadowy, world-picture begins to 
S ” emerge. Even here the background retains something of its medizval pattern. 
mic 
tics * Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
di Natures ethereal, uman, angel, man, 
y Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
sed No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 
ead From thee to Nothing ”’ 


of —the lines might well have been written in the age of Aquinas. Pope’s first 
editor, Bishop Warburton, takes him to task for incorporating into his argu- 
od. ment even by way of metaphor so unscientific a concept as ‘‘ the music of the 


1 J. Crofts, “‘ Wordsworth and the Seventeenth Century,”’ Brit, Acad. Proc., 1940. 
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spheres.” But Pope is well aware how fundamentally the perspective has 
been changed by the new discoveries : 
‘“* Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in night : 
God said, Let Newton be ! all was Light.’’ 
In the third epistle of the Essay on Man he tries to work into the “ chain of 
being ” the whole Newtonian system, to which there are abundant references 
elsewhere. In the fourth he dilates on the uniformity of Natural Law : 
‘“* When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ?”” 
There are even suggestions of relativity : 


** Ask where’s the North? at York, ’ tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zemble, or the Lord knows where.”’ 
But he insists with equal fervour on the limitations of science : 


‘** Trace Science then, with Modesty thy guide ; 

First strip her of her equipage of Pride ; 

op pee but what i is Vanity or Dress, 

*s Luxury, or Idleness ; 

Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain.”’ 
Beyond what science can ascertain lies the sphere of Faith, which alone 
“‘thro’ vast immensity can pierce ” and give coherence and meaning to the 


whole by tracing 
“ of this frame the bearing and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just.” 

The chain, then, has become discontinuous; there is no longer one 
integrated sphere of thought, but at least two. Some of the later schoolmen 
had already drawn a sharp line between the realm of Reason and the realm 
of Faith. Pope goes further and implicitly banishes from the former all that 
cannot be verified by scientific experiment. It is no great step from this 
(though the author of the Universal Prayer was not ready to take it) to relegate 
such matters from the unknowable to the irrelevant or the non-existent. 
** Science and philosophy, philosophy and religion, religion and government, 
were drifting away from their old, sometimes quarrelsome intimacies into 
estrangement, mutual indifference, profound hostility ” —and poetry and 
the arts were left uncertain to which camp they belonged. But the estrange- 
ment was still unrecognised in the age of Pope and Newton. Pope himself 
was perhaps hardly aware of the ultimate drift of the philosophy he borrowed 
from Bolingbroke. Most of the great scientists were also theologians : 
Wilkins a Bishop, Wallis a Presbyterian leader, Boyle with a hankering after 
Anglican orders, Newton a devout Arian, Digby (to descend to lesser lights) 
an adherent of the old scholasticiasm, and Desaguliers an Anglican clergyman 
of Huguenot extraction. The very impulse towards scientific research was in 
some measure a religious impulse, and the experimentalists were no less eager 

‘than Milton to “ justify the ways of God to man.” Addison’s fine hymn 
“The Spacious Firmament:on High” proclaims the same intent, and his 
occasional prose incursions into science in the Spectator extol the “‘ authors of 
the new philosophy ” as men who can evoke both the sense of reverence and 


1 Clark, Science and Social Welfare, p. 146. 
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the sense of beauty; while the contemporary use of the word virtuoso, standing 
as it did for either scientist or connoisseur or antiquary (and not uncommonly 
for a combination of the three) reveals a continuing link between science and 
the arts. 

In this transitional status of science we may perhaps see one cause which 
limited its services to other fields of thought and action and delayed the 
coming of the New Atlantis. On the one hand it no longer spoke as part of a 
coherent scheme of life, on the other its own bounds were so indistinctly 
traced as to foster dilletantism and to make even a great museum like Ellis 
Ashmole’s at Oxford more of a “raree show.”’ than a scientific exhibit. Its 
development, too, was patchy. While Physics seemed to have reached full 
stature at a single bound, other sciencies had as yet but little hold on the 
popular imagination. For Pope chemistry is still typified by— 

“ The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest ”’ 
—in other words the alchemist ; his biology, if less crude than that of the 
Bestiaries, like them presents the animal creation as existing mainly to pro- 
vide moral lessons for man. The writing of history, among other things, was 
adversely affected by this lop-sidedness of contemporary science. The late 
Professor Collingwood attributed to the dominance of mechanics and the 
relatively backward state of the biological sciences the lack among our early 
historians of a true sense of development, their tendency to externalise events, 
and to resort to unhistorical analogies instead of trying to think the thoughts 
of past ages. Clarendon himself could see no point in tracing the origins of 
the Great Rebellion even as far back as the reign of Elizabeth ; enough for 
him to record what had happened under his eyes and to explain it in terms of 
the characters of men he knew. Closely connected with this is the limited 


. influence of science on statecraft. The comprehensive science of government 


of which Harrington dreamed was unattainable until historiography should 
broaden out into a study of human evolution. As it was, the contribution of 
contemporary science to the art of government came to little more than an 
improved and extended use of arithmetic and the political use of metaphors 
drawn (not always happily) from the new mechanics. Would an age in which 
biology kept pace with physics have buried (for example) the organic character 
of political societies under a pseudo-mechanical concept like the Balance of 
Power ? 

The pace of scientific discovery has grown ever dizzier since Newton’s day, 
but the successive advances still remained out of step with each other and 
even more out of touch with conceptions of the universe cherished outside 
scientific circles. ‘‘ The cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the 
empire of man over the external world,” wrote Shelley in 1821, “‘ has, for 
want of the poetical faculty, proportionally circumscribed those of the internal 


| world; and man, having enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave.” 


Hence the angry recriminations between science and religion, science and the 
arts, which left the medieval synthesis more sadly dislocated, the general 
picture more out of focus, and the need for a reintegration of all the expanding 
fields of discovery and experience still more clamant, than they had been in 
the now remote days of the dawn of modern science. 


A. H. DODD. 
Banocor. 


Vou, XLII. No. 3. 











THE PLATONIC ACADEMY OF FLORENCE. 


PROFESSOR HERBERT L. STEWART, 
Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia. 


I have given up my whole soul to Greek learning : us soon as I get any money, I shall buy 
Greek books—and then I shall buy some clothes.—Erasmus, 


Scorn has lately been poured upon the notion of the Renaissance as origin- 
ating in a stampede of Greek scholars from Constantinople after the capture 
of that city by the Turks, a.p. 1458.1 In numerous histories of literature a 
certain looseness of phrase has indeed encouraged this absurd simplifying of 
a great cultural change. It ignores not only the proof of a Renaissance move- 
ment proceeding on a great scale at least two and a half centuries before the 
Turks had begun to be a menace to the West, but also the numerous respects 
in which Renaissance thought had no Greek inspiration whatever. At the 
same time, the still prevalent habit of finding an epoch marked by the year 
1458 has much to justify it. Greeks of the Dispersion did make a great 
difference to the thought of Europe. To one particular example of this the 
present paper is devoted. 
I 


Florence in the year 1488 was the scene of a memorable assembly. Yet 
another effort was being made there, on a great scale, to heal the breach 
which for four centuries had kept the Eastern and Western Churches apart. 
Encouraged perhaps by thé success of the Council of Constance, twenty-five 
years earlier, in terminating the Great Schism within the Western Church 
itself, negotiators hoped for a reconciliation between Rome and Constantinople. 
In pursuit of this ecclesiastical diplomacy, the Council of Florence met. 

It was an abortive meeting. The conflict of East and West remains, five 
hundred years after that effort at cunning adjustment, exactly where it was 
when the Council of Florence assembled, and indeed where it had been during 
the whole four centuries which preceded that Council. Onlookers were much 
impressed by the spectacle of Pope Eugenius IV and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople enthroned side by side : an impression comparable to that which 
journalists recorded at Rome when Count Ciano and the Earl of Perth signed 
the “‘ Anglo-Italian Pact,” in a stage setting so gorgeous that the annals of 
international advertising must be searched long for a parallel. It seems, too, 
that in sterility of result not less than in publicity of display. the two were 
similar. 

But, uninteresting as the Council of Florence must always remain, except 
to those who delight to survey in detail even the most arid wastes of medieval 
ecclesiasticism, it yielded incidentally one product on which every historian 
of civilisation must linger. Cosimo dei Medici was then Dictator of Florence. 
The summoning and organising of the Council had been largely his work. 

+ Cf., - W. T. Waugh, History of Europe, 1878-1474. 
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And among the Greek delegates, attending with peculiar zest a conference in 
the city which had begun to lead all Europe in revival of Greek studies, was 
one Gemistos Plethon, who had a scheme of cultural advance to ee to 
Cosimo’s attentive ear. 

It was the proposal to make Florence headquarters of a movement by 
which Platonic rather than Aristotelian categories of thought should be 
applied to Christian dogma. Might not the split in Christendom, even if it 
could not be repaired, be at least rendered less injurious by better under- 
standing of the unity which underlies all religious differences ? Let Cosimo 
and his friends read Plato on this. Plato had been the best of all guides to a 
philosophy of religion. Let them forget for a while the dominant Aristotelian- 
ism, which Aquinas had recommended two hundred years before as the closest 
approach ever made by “ unaided ” Reason to the truths of Christianity. 
Aristotle had been on such fundamental matters at best so ambiguous that 
a Moslem school of commentators could make a no less plausible claim to his 
support for the Koran, while an argument easier to condemn than to refute 
had been advanced for regarding him as a Pantheist, whose teaching under- 
mined the foundation of all religions alike. In Plato, on the other hand, 
would be found the reflective thought which can bring all genuine religions 
together by disclosing the common principle of truth which, in forms so 
various as to elude the superficial glance, they alike seek to express. 

Cosimo was much interested. He had already a record of original and 
enterprising intellectual activity ; a flair for the unconventional. Twenty- 
five years earlier, he had attended Pope John XXIII in his retinue at the 
Council of Constance, but he was there only in part on the papal service. The 
Council of Constance had a financial side, and the opportunities of profitable 
business which it provided were irresistible to one who was, then as always, 
first and foremost a banker. Cosimo completed many transactions there, in 
the intervals of conciliar debate on topics remote from money, and on his 
return to Florence began to revolve in his mind how other activities—notably 
politics, or even art and literature—might be employed equally with the 
service of the Church in increasing a prestige which in turn would still further 
increase his fortune. The comprehensiveness of his interest was soon to be 
shown, as Gibbon has remarked, by his inclusion of Indian spices and Greek 
books in the same vessel’s cargo.} 

Not indeed wholly, perhaps ‘not even chiefly, as a project of religious 
adjustment was this new Platonic Academy established. It was not a formal 
institution, with charter and statutes, but a rallying centre for conference 
and exchange of ideas among those whom the same sudden literary interest 
had stirred. Its great period was that in which the enterprise of Cosimo was 
developed and expanded by his grandson, “Lorenzo the Magnificent.” 
Greek texts, available for the first time, showing how different was pagan 
originality from medizval subservience of intellect, supplied the provocative. 
It was a literary revival in many directions, with an organising benefactor, 
whose effort our age at least should readily appreciate both in its zeal and in 
its limits. Every man of vast wealth on this American continent who, by the 
promotion of higher learning, has greatly reduced the estate he will one day 
bequeath may cite Lorenzo as his model. To how many libraries have officers 

1 Decline and Fall, chap. LXVI. 
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of the Carnegie or the Rockefeller Foundation lately brought the same sort 
of enrichment which John Lascaris, as agent for the Medicis, brought in 
manuscripts from the ends of the earth to the library named with such fitness 
‘Laurentian’! Under the same encouragement, scholars undertook the 
task of amending their precious but sadly mutilated text. Lorenzo enlisted 
the keenest minds available for such criticism and comment. Conjecture, 
often convincing, though sometimes precarious, thus rescued the original as 
written by Vergil or Horace from the perversions of some monk whose 
negligence had mistaken or whose pious scruple had sought to improve the 
“* pagan ” poem given him to copy. 

The “ Age of Lorenzo ”’ has thus a notable place for all historians of 
European culture. It is commonly, and rightly, recalled for its original 
artists—a Leonardo or a Michelangelo—whose genius added to the esthetic 
treasury of the world. But it should be remembered too for a service humble 
and yet invaluable in view of the necessities of the time: the service in- 
augurated by a Medicean prince to bring back through the work of mere 
‘men of letters ”—so inferior to creative artists !—the inspiration of great 
classical poetry and history and drama. 


He a % * * 


Of the fruits of this encouragement to literature the most conspicuous 
example is the work of Politian. Coming as a boy from a small Tuscan town, 
at the time when the Academy was fostering just that blend of culture, 
historical and philosophic, which Oxford still calls litera humaniores, he 
became an eager pupil of Landino in Latin, of Argyropulos in Greek, of 
Marsilio Ficino in philosophy. During the fierce Medicean and anti-Medicean 
conflict of the period, his father had been among those who lost their lives for 
the cause of the great house. But although this no doubt recommended him 
in the first instance to notice, he quickly revealed such aptitude for the 
humanist enterprise as would have prompted Lorenzo to secure his services 
at any cost, wherever he had been found. Narrative, or legend, was long busy 
with tales of Politian’s precocious scholarship. It told how at sixteen he 
translated four books of the Iliad into Latin hexameters ; how at seventeen 
he was circulating exquisite Greek verse ; how at eighteen he published an 
edition of Catullus. It is at least certain that from the Chair of Classical 
Literature in the University of Florence, to which on Lorenzo’s initiative he 
was appointed, he delivered such lectures as kindled enthusiasm in students 
from various countries who would in turn quicken the zeal of others. In his 
audience might have been seen John Reuchlin, destined years afterwards to 
be himself the centre of a furious dispute in Germany over just that catholic 
interest in all languages and all literature which Politian had done so much 
to inspire. There too was Thomas Linacre, not—like Reuchlin—from a 
German school, but from the monastic school of Canterbury, whose name is 
imperishably associated with the beginnings of Greek scholarship at Oxford, 
and upon whom Politian exerted the first great cultural influence. When 
William Grocyn brought back from Italy to England the spirit of the New 
Learning, and included among the audience at his Greek lectures in Exeter 
pupils no less distinguished than Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, it was 
Politian’s message that he was transmitting. Yet another name, indicative 
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of that far-reaching influence, may be added. A pupil upon whom Politian 
bestowed special care, for family reasons, was young Giovanni de Medici, who, 
as Leo X, would yet one day elicit conflicting estimates of his religion, but a 
unanimous tribute to his literary and artistic taste. 

The work of this great Renaissance educator was not limited to promoting 
classical studies. It was part of his patron’s project that the Italian tongue 
should be stimulated to literary accomplishment : in the very spirit of Dante’s 
De Vulgari Eloquentia, he would encourage Italian thinkers, historians, poets, 
to combine with admiration of ancient models an experiment with the 
resources of their own speech. an recalls Whitman’s appeal, centuries later, 
to his American countrymen : 


“* Ye powerful and resplendent ones! Ye were, in your atmosphere, 
grown not for Amepica, but rather for her foes, the feudal and the old— 
while our genius is democratic and modern. Yet could ye indeed but 
breathe your breath of life into our New World’s nostrils—not to enslave 
us as now, but for our needs to breed a spirit like your own—perhaps 


(dare we say it ?) to dominate, even destroy, what you yourselves have 
left.” 


And it recalls still more intimately that promotion of the language of Italy 
as a medium for literature which, perhaps even more than his adventurous — 
daring at Fiume, commended Gabriel d’Annunzio to Signor Mussolini. In 
this project Politian was heart and soul with Lorenzo. His verses in Italian 
on Giuliano de Medici’s victory at a tournament are, as literature, worthy of 
a better topic. His lyrical drama and his collection of Tuscan songs served 
to others as an example of what could be achieved with the Italian vernacular, 
and did much to overcome the inhibiting timidity of writers long accustomed 
to defer to foreign prestige. 

As commentators, the men of this Florentine circle were often affected by 
the strange fancy of the time for “ allegorical ” interpretation ; a modern 
reader is by turns amused and exasperated at a nonsensical guess of hidden 
meaning in a page of the Zineid or a Horatian Ode. Like the speculation of 
Alexandrian Neoplatonists, for whom Homer’s Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache was not adequately appreciated as an exquisite picture of human 
affection, but must be allegorised into some cosmic profundity.! Side by 
side, however, with studies in symbolism which are well forgotten, these 
Florentine scholars pursued linguistic studies of permanent value. They 
were so much in earnest about them that tempers rose fast and high on 
points of the sort which we discern—when we discern them at all—with 
unbroken calm. It was thus a novelty, and it proved exciting, as novelties 
in general are. Even the sacred text of the Church was criticised. No longer 
were disputants restrained by pious scruple about the intrusion of mere 
points of grammar; no one urged again the protest of Gregory the Great 
against ‘‘ subjecting Divine Oracles to the rules of Donatus.” Poggio and 
Valla, as The Cloister and the Hearth * reminds us, were at loggerheads over 
verbs and nouns with a definite odium philologicum, while on matters deeper 
than language the war of pamphlets enlisted such angry Aristotelians as 

1 Democratic Vistas. 
2 The Cloister and the Hearth, II, p. 138, 
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George of Trebizond, and called forth in reply so doughty a Platonist as 
Cardinal Bessarion. 

But, amid their diverting extravagances, these men were taking a signi- 
ficant step forward. The stimulus thus imparted, though at first through 
mere literary inquisitiveness, to the examination and comparison of classical 
manuscripts, had results beyond even a Platonic dream. It brought these 
teachers and their audience into contact with parchments on which, as 
Macaulay said, “ were traced words worthy of immortality.” 1 As the use of 
printing, then a science in its earliest stages, developed, the text of editions 
of Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Cicero was fixed largely in the light of the amending 
work of these critics. Ficino’s complete translation of Plato into Latin, 
executed on commission from Lorenzo at a time when knowledge of Greek 
was at least as rare in Europe as knowledge of Chinese is at present, made a 
whole world of Greek thought at once available to call who could use the one 
language of scholarship. 

In certain other aspects the atmosphere of that circle was amazing. We 
realise from such candid disclosures as the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
how slight was the value which Renaissance Florentines then set upon life 
in comparison with wounded honor, and a certain experience of Italians of 
our own time prevents us from supposing Cellini’s picture unjust to his 
country. But that philosophers and the friends of philosophers (whether 
Platonist or Aristotelian) should diverge from speculative studies into a 
vulgar vendetta is a surprise even in Machiavelli’s Italy. Perhaps the 
admission of men of commerce into the circle was the corrupting influence. 
It was among the jests of antiquity that philosophers cultivate the friendship 
of rich men more than rich men the friendship of philosophers, owing—as 
Diogenes explained—to the fact that the one class but not the other realises 
what it most needs. How far Cosimo was in this respect exceptional, is not 
beyond dispute. He had a master-passion, by no means thirst for knowledge, 
nor likely to be restrained by a philosopher’s admonitions. That he actually 
hired a cut-throat to attempt the life of Filelfo, we have no proof except 
Filelfo’s word, which is far from decisive on such a point: but the story is 
not in itself incredible. 

Whether Lorenzo in turn felt genuine interest in the Academy, or was 
merely continuing the elegant tradition of his house in patronage of the new 
exotic learning, we have no adequate ground on which to judge. Our know- 
ledge of other aspects of his character suggests a doubt of his sincerity amid 
that apparatus of a new cult—the quasi-religious ceremonial, the taper 
burning continuously before Plato’s bust, the keeping of Platonic holy days 
and Platonic fast days, the enshrining of Platonic saints. To Machiavelli, 
whose mocking smile might sometimes be noted in the row of rapt faces at a 
conference of the Academy, this absorption in the abstract ideas of a Greek 
philosopher rather than close study of the wisdom of a Greek historian, this 
turning away from the hard facts of contemporary Italian politics to brood 
over the significance of some philosophic “ Universal,” was ridiculous. 
Lorenzo may well have felt the same, despite an affectation of concern for 
scholarship such as rich men before and since have thought it graceful to 
practise. 

1 Inaugural, of Lord Rectorship at Glasgow University. 
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That the depth was less notable than the width of his intellectual curiosity, 
is apparent. Perhaps Lorenzo was the first, as Hallam says,! to establish a 
botanical collection in Europe : he certainly imposed it as an obligation upon 
the ships which conveyed a miscellaneous cargo of spices and books to bring 
also exotic flowers from the East for his garden at Careggi, and from a similar 
motive he imported the buffalo. But when we pass from the work of his 
Platonic scholars in restoring knowledge of exotic literature, to ask what 
contribution they made to develop the thought they recorded, the answer is 
disappointing. It would indeed be absurd to dwell on those disparaging 
reflections and comparisons suggested by the audacious title “ Platonic 
Academy.”’ But it must be noted that, even as mere reproducers and expoun- 
ders of an earlier thought, these men often missed the most vital significance 
of Platonism, a superficial illustration diverting their minds from the argu- 
ment Plato had meant it to illustrate. Their fault did not lie in deliberate or 
indeed conscious preference of the literary charm, the artistic setting of the 
Dialogues, above the speculative depth of the thought. Some, at least, of 
the Florentine Academicians were intensely, even painfully, in earnest—like 
Xenophon, but often not more successfully than Xenophon—to discover 
what théir master meant. The defect lay in absence of philosophic insight. 
And of keen “ Hellenists,”’ issuing beautiful editions of the Dialogues since, 
not a few have suffered under a like disability. The Florentine expounders 
did their best. So far as it went—and it went not very far—it was a valuable 
service. 


I 


Despite the incidental attractions of*linguistic study, they never quite 
forgot that they had set out to be Platonic philosophers, and at least once a 
year, when they kept Plato’s birthday, they would recall how he warned his 
contemporaries to rise above mere povoixy to émoriyn. They tried to do so, 
even though often diverted by that weakness which Dr Johnson’s friend 
Edwards had to deplore: “ I have tried too in my time to be a philosopher, 
but I don’t know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.” ? 

About one speculative Conference of the Florentine Academy we are 
informed in considerable detail.- In the summer of 1468 it held a series of 
meetings in the open air, for four days in succession, at a pleasant spot in the 
woods round the convent of Camaldoli, and a record of the proceedings kept 
by the president has come down to us under the title Disputationes Camaldu- 
lenses. Much of it is tiresome ; obviously designed to be edifying, but not on 
that account the less tedious, as it dwells on the intrinsic gracefulness of virtue, 
or the supplementary values of active and contemplative life. The Platonist 
of our time feels exasperated at undiscerning repetition of Platonic phrases, 
Even the spirit and talent of Disputationes Tusculane, whose title was obvi- 
ously imitated, did not reappear in the later version, An initial mass was 
heard by the Academicians at the convent ; whether as a formal act or with 
genuine meaning, we may- conjecture at will. 

Such enterprise of the Florentine Platonists was not indeed unlike that 
of Cicero (whom they naturally admired) in those “ philosophical ” works— 


1 H. Hallam, Literature of Europe, Part I, chap. 3, 
2 Boswell, Life of Johnson, iv, 143, 
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De Finibus, De Officiis, De Re Publica and the rest—whose style is so admirable 
and whose thought is so disappointing. Scorn commonly poured on such 
products of proconsular leisure is the result, in great part, of misunderstanding 
their purpose. Cicero there accomplished with signal success what he set out 
to do, and it was well worth doing. He had no thought of developing a 
philosophic system of his own, and was well aware that for this he had no 
talent. But he could, and would, present a conspectus of Greek philosophy 
to readers of his own Latin tongue, thus introducing them for the first time 
to the speculative world which he had come to know—quite superficially, and 
yet with eager interest—on his ramblings through the centres of Hellenic 
culture. He adopted the method of dialogue, as best suited to the setting 
forth of rival opinions : by means of this he opened up the great controversies 
on ethics, metaphysics, political philosophy, even the theory of rhetorical 
composition, by which the Greek schools of his time were divided. ‘ An 
admirable reflector,’’ someone has named him, “though an indifferent 
luminary.” This was what he aimed to be, always withholding his own con- 
clusion (if indeed he had one) that he might the better do justice to the con- 
flicting doctrines he had undertaken to expound. In short, the first uni- 
versity extention lecturer! He brought his unrivalled talent for clear 
statement and vivid illustration to the service of his project, often creating a 
new phraseology for ideas long familiar in Greek but with no accepted names 
in Latin. And despite the mocking comment that Froude’s title Short Studies 
on Great Subjects, with the words “‘ short ” and “ great ’’ heavily underlined, 
would have been most appropriate for his work, Cicero’s influence in the world 
seems to have been more considerable through these products of his literary 
retirement than through either the speeches or the administration of his 
active life. 

The Florentine Academy attempted to promote a sort of renaissance for 
Platonism. Haunted by stray maxims, aphorisms, critical hints from a long 
lost Platonic tradition, captivated by some Platonic parable or image or 
myth surviving somehow even against the dominance of a prosaic Aristote- 
lianism, these men resolyed, with such powers as they possessed, to explore 
further. They knew that St Augustine had not only been trained in a school 
calling itself Platonist, but had in his subsequent Christian development 
cherished undying gratitude to Platonist teachers. They delighted, as so 
many devout medieval circles delighted century after century, in the writings 
current under that strange nom-de-plume “‘ Dionysius the Areopagite,”’ and 
they were shrewd enough to guess that the author, calling himself by the name 
of a friend of St Paul, was in truth a neo-Platonist to whom much in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians had a neo-Platonic ring. On the other hand, the 
hard, dogmatic Christianised Aristotelianism of Aquinas, with an answer so 
alarmingly definite to every puzzle, with the whole mystery of being neatly 
pigeon-holed and labelled, was as repellent as Plato’s reverent agnosticism 
was attractive, even to those who had caught no more than the general drift 
of a few Dialogues. It was something like the Romantic re-appearance of 
“* wonder ” in the late eighteenth century, with sides by turns charming and 
absurd, critical and fantastic. For in the Florentine Academy the zeal of this 
revival, as zeal so often does, far outran its endowment of knowledge. Nor 
was that failure discreditable. The distinction they felt but so imperfectly 
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defined, between two ancient philosophic schools was to prove a crud for the 
historian of speculation during many centuries yet to come. 

A famous epigram from Coleridge tells us that every man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. Misplaced ingenuity determined to construe 
distant thought in terms of what is near and familiar at once identified 
Aristotle as the empiricist, Plato as the intuitionist of the ancient world. It 
was a facile contrast, which would not survive a comparison, for example, 
between the De Anima and the Theetetus, or between Book Lambda of the 
Metaphysics and Book VI of the Republic. A more penetrating suggestion is 
that which finds the difference not in doctrine but in temperament : on one 
side the analytic mind in quest of the secret of things through taking them 
one by one apart, sometimes forgetful that analysis may in its process destroy 
what it aims to explain: on the other side the synthetic mind, eager—often 
prematurely eager—to see things as a whole, putting them together under a 
cosmic formula before their specific differences have been adequately probed, 
so that the synthesis is doomed on later trial to fall apart. If a fitting 
admonition for the Aristotelian is in the old cliché about him who murders 
to dissect, or about him who cannot see the wood for the trees, the Platonist 
must expect to be humbled by reminder of medieval world-schemes which 
advancing science found it so difficult to disturb, or of the successive “ philo- 
sophies of history ’” which historians have had to expose one by one. It may 
seem objectionable thus to contrast Plato and Aristotle by emphasis on their 
respective faults rather than on their respective merits, but in few writers are 
merit and fault quite so suggestively akin. If they had lived in the modern 
world, the telescope might well have been Plato’s favourite instrument, and 
his habitat the Observatory : how Aristotle would have haunted the labora- 
tory, and have gloried in the miscroscope. 

It is not the De Partibus Animalium alone, side by side with the mathe- 
matical and astronomical sections of the Republic, that prompts, although it 
obviously illustrates, this reflection. It is the whole record of analyst and 
synthesiser, not seldom impatient with each other, but alike indispensable in 
their complementary virtues to the progress of thought. 


Ill 


A particular concern of the Florentine Academy was one for which the 
parallel of Platonism, at least in its neo-Platonic development, would at once 
have suggested itself even if the historical inspiration of the later by the earlier 
movement had-not been known. It was led by men bent upon reconciling 
their new interest in pagan Greece with their medieval inheritance of dogma. 
The facile dismissal of “‘ false gods,”’ whose “* mystery religions ” had been a 
diabolic caricature of the Christian Sacraments, seemed to that circle impos- 
sible just because it was so easy : one indication, among many, of the vigour 
and generosity of thought with which the Florence of five centuries ago 
anticipated much later advance elsewhere. It was a sound instinct, too, 
which made those men suspect that in the current Scholasticism there was a 
movement away from, rather than towards, the synthesis for which they 
were in search. They caught at least occasional glimpse, genuine though 
soon forgottten, of the great principle of the science of religions; that not 
through coincidences in dialectical formule—however surprisingly numerous 

Vou. XLII. No. 3. i 8* 
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one may discover these to be—but through sympathy on a level deeper than 
dialectic is unification to be found. Whether the Platonic studies of the 
Academy started this reflection, or served’merely to illustrate and confirm 
a way of thinking otherwise reached, it is impossible to say.’ But at least 
Plato, in contrast with Aristotle, is rich in such mystical suggestiveness, 
insisting in countless passages on a real unity which logic is inadequate to 
appraise, beneath the contradictions of formal expression. 

Those stories, fabulous, fanciful, fantastic, with which he concludes such 
a dialogue as the Timaus, about the origin of the world, the Protagoras, about 
the essence of virtue, or the Phaedo, about the immortality of the soul, are 
misconceived if we regard them as merely allegorical or merely illustrative. 
Plato does recommend, in his theory of education, the use of familiar legend 
for inculcating on children principles whose ultimate reason only the more 
mature can grasp. Not even his austere condemnation of imaginative art as 
‘‘ untruthful ” leads him to dispute the legitimacy or the value of this pictorial 
method for what we should call the kindergarten period of life. But it is 
misunderstanding to find in such a rule of pedagogic procedure the key to 
his whole conception of Myth. Again and again Plato dwells upon the 
intuitions which are neither irrational nor non-rational but at least supra- 
rational ; impatient of the bonds which Carlyle would yet contemptuously 
call “‘ cause-and-effect reasoning ”’ ; 1 not further from reality but nearer to 
it because no longer limited to “‘ the thin rind of the conscious.” After all, 
the Platonic Socrates again and again reflects (when his logical acumen has 
worn itself out), the mystics—absurd though they seem—may here have hold 
of something true; and a legend—what we should call a fairy tale—is 
recounted in a mood of awed reminiscence. 

In a like spirit did the fifteenth century Platonist, Pico della Mirandola, 
struggle to keep the essence while transforming the expression of popular 
theogonies. But his discipleship was more enthusiastic than successful, so 
that one reads with mingled appreciation and amusement this record of an 
- attempted religious synthesis. When Pico tried to show doctrinal coincidence 
between the Timaus and the Five Books of Moses, one’s gravity was over- 
taxed. So well meant, and yet so hopeless, is this effort of the Academy, 
because their shrewd guess at a single purpose underlying all religions could 
be supported and illustrated-only by such historical interpretation as lay far 
beyond the range of the Florentine Platonists. No doubt they were on their 
way, but to a mode of thinking quite modern, not one we can reckon among 
“* classical revivals.”’ The men of the fifteenth century, says Walter Pater, 
‘lacked the very rudiments of the historic sense which, by an imaginative 
act, throws itself back into a world unlike its own, and estimates every 
intellectual creation in connection with the Age from which it proceeded.* 
A severe judgement, surely, on a period which produced Machiavelli and 
Cuicciardini, who began what we now recognise as the modern writing of 
history. It is a judgement less than fair to Philip de Comines, And yet in 
that respect which Pater had in mind, it is not unjust to say that Comiens and 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini were without historic sense. Not one of them 
ever wrote, or ever could have written, what would seem to the critic of our 


1 Cf. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, passim. 
2 Walter Pater, The Renaissance, p. 35. 
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time even a tolerable study of a bygone faith. They were quick to apply 
scientific induction of laws, where their predecessors had been content with 
a prejudice or a guess. They understood the need for exploring beneath the 
surface of national policies, and reducing the grandiose reasons alleged in 
diplomacy to the economic or geographical necessities of a situation. But 
everywhere they were haunted by the maxim that there are a few universal 
laws of human nature which rulers at all times and in all places exemplify, 
so that modern Florence and ancient Athens may alike be cited in a footnote 
to some generalisation of political science. 

The assumption of uniformity under which the Platonists tried to inter- 
pret the religions of mankind was indeed in one respect more credible than 
the assumption of contemporary historians about uniformity in politics. 
Where Machiavelli looked for a common selfish impulse under varying dis- 
guise, Pico was alert for the unconscious generosities of all human nature. - 
To the historians’ cynicism, showing with such apparent joy that there is no 
such thing as an impulse of disinterested justice in mankind, they opposed a 
protest that, though often baser, the spirit of man is at times nobler than it 
has itself ever understood. What they saw in the record of religions, however 
differently another school might read the record of States, was not the single 
passion to secure at all costs a material'dominance, but rather a wistful 
longing,-everywhere illustrated, to escape from material limitations. 

Absurd as the Florentine Academy’s idea of Comparative Religion now 
appears, one should realise that at least three centuries had to pass before the 
way of thinking which seems to our Age obviously better had begun to take 
its place. Why scorn those simplicities of fifteenth century thought, when 
one recalls how even a Spinoza and an Isaac Newton in the seventeenth 
century still employed the same allegorising method, to discover fundamental 
identity in writings separated by incalculable contrast of time and place and 
cultural level ?1 Why demand from Lorenzo and his circle a discernment 
not shown two hundred and fifty years later by those English Deists so often 
praised for pursuing a like purpose although hampered by very similar mis- 
understanding of method ? It is among our yet undischarged debts of tribute 
to the insight of Lessing that we should acknowledge adequately his mono- 
graph, The Education of the Human Race, which initiated the better account 
of religious origins and development. What is now a commonplace to the 
historian of culture was, even in the late eighteenth century, a paradox. It 
was reserved for the late nineteenth century to present the variety of religious 
ideas as part of a development of the conceptions of God and man and destiny, 
illustrating in their progress the same movement of thought whose history 
had been worked out elsewhere, long before a genuine history of religions had 
even suggested itself as an ideal. 


IV 


Pico, then, and his circle remain a splendid spectacle of intellectual 
generosity outrunning knowledge. The spirit indeed was eager, while the 
understanding was not only weak, but hampered with sheer delusion. His 

1 Cf. Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, chap. V, in which Old Testament miracles 
are explained as a sort of parabolic ing, suited to a primitive Age, for which a doctrine 


of Providence was intelligible only through such picture of periodic divine intervention in 
the course of events. 
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allegorising exegesis is not the sole example of this. One could wish that the 
memorable speech on the dignity of man, quoted so often as Pico’s protest 
against the medieval habit of deprecating human nature, had not implied 
the Ptolemaic doctrine of the earth as central, motionless, with sun, moon 
and stars revolving round it in courtly homage to a Sovereign. The moral 
challenge of the speech, none the less, remains. That the dignity of man 
does not require any such cosmic assumption was the discovery of an Age far 
later than Pico’s, and a fifteenth-century apologist cannot be reproached for 
a mistake about astronomy at least no greater than that of so many nineteenth 
century apologists about biology. In like manner, long after his follies in 
allegorising have been forgotten, or recorded as but another Renaissance 
curiosity, one must recall and admire the enthusiasm which prompted Pico’s 
interest in every form which the religious impulse has taken upon earth ; the 
sympathetic patience with which he searched—though with so dim a light— 
for elements in each that he might construe as fundamentally akin ; in short, 
his instinct of respect and gratitude toward all oracles of the divine. Thus 
bent upon preserving a thread of Christian tradition, thus Modernist rather 
than revolutionary, he is representative of that whole group round Lorenzo 
the Magnificent for which the ultimate aim was to find a religious principle 
somehow harmonising the world’s philosophies. They made no mistake in 
turning to Plato for this, nor did they—as innovators so often will—inaugurate 
an enterprise of intellectual liberality by showing themselves intolerant of 
everything in the thought of their own period. They were careful to point 
out how the Schoolmen, though they had of late neglected Plato, had high 
authority within their own circle for returning to him. St Augustine had 
declared that Platonic doctrine was implicit in the faith of the Church : and 
if Ficino’s book, Della Religione Cristiana, represented the faith of the Church 
as just Platonism restated, it was not at once apparent to his friends how 
alarming was this advancé beyond the liberal thought of the Confessions. So 
too, in Lorenzo’s circle, Socrates, Plotinus, even Porphyry underwent 
Christianisation. Vergil’s Second Eclogue had, of course, its ‘‘ Messianic ” 
character eagerly set forth. Was not the spirit which inspired all this far 
more memorable, though it has been less remembered, than the crudities of 
its expression ? 
HERBERT L. STEWART. 


DautHousicE UNIVERSITY. 
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NIETZSCHE RE-STUDIED: HAS HE A 
MESSAGE FOR OUR TIME? 


F. McEACHRAN, M.A. 


THE centenary of the birth of Friedrich Nietzsche in 1844 is the fitting 
occasion for a re-study of this much abused philosopher and for raising the 
question indicated in the title. Most people have heard of Nietzsche, few 
have read him, and it is to be feared that the quotations so often made are 
neither wisely chosen nor properly interpreted. It may seem surprising to 
the reader that the same man who said “ a good war justifieth any cause ”’ also 
said “‘ thoughts which come on dove’s feet rule the world’’ and “‘ not round the 
inventor of new noises, but round the inventor of new values doth the world 
revolve ; inaudibly it revolveth.”’ The real meaning even of the first quotation 
is, of course, that Nietzsche meant by war the “ war of the members” far 
more than war waged by States in the sense we know it. He foresaw an era 
of chaotic nationalist wars in the twentieth century, but he was far from 
condoning it. On the contrary he was quite sure that his doctrine, and his 
doctrine alone, provided a remedy. 

Nietzsche is often described as a culture-philosopher, whose aim was to 
set up a new. ideal of human culture centering in the Superman of his later 
works. This is true as far as it goes, but it is more accurate to say that the 
core of Nietzsche’s work was religious and the end identical with that of all 
religions. Nietzsche’s life was a long struggle to solve the problem that 
troubled many Christians in the nineteenth century—the problem of religious 
feeling in a world of spiritual crisis. A religious person in search of a god, 
that is the predicament of more than one person to-day. 

Nietzsche lost faith in the Lutheran tradition of his family as a young 
man and never regained it. But in one curious way, despite all his attacks 
(sometimes violent) he never ceased to sympathise with it and pay it a good 
deal of respect. He reminds us, for example, that it was Christianity by 
inventing the concepts of “ conscience,” “ guilt” and “sin” which first 
turned man’s thoughts “ inwards ” and so compelled him to reflect on his 
own mental processes. Out of this heart-searching arose the deep Christian 
respect for truth which has rendered such very great service in the world and 
which in the end turns against Christianity itself, The great example of this 
revulsion is Pascal the scientist who wrecked himself ort his desire to believe. 
But precisely because this need for truth has arisen the danger of Nihilism is 
at hand. The really sincere Christian who is truthful to himself can no longer 
believe in the Christian message (says Nietzsche). What then remains ? 
Dionysus and the Superman, that is the answer. 

[The first appearance of Dionysus occurs in the The Birth of Tragedy (1871). 
In that work Nietzsche discovered in Greek religion a dualism which had 
passed undetected by the humanists of the Renaissance and even by the 
German Hellenists, Winckelmann and Goethe—the dualism of Apollo and 
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Dionysus. Apollo is the god of dreamlike repose and harmony, to whom we 
owe the epic of Homer and the Olympian conception of deity : Dionysus is 
the god of ecstasy, of trance and vision, to whom we owe the lyric of Archi- 
lochus and the arts of dancing and music. Greek tragedy according to 
Nietzsche represents an attempt to fuse these two conceptions of life together 
and so create a perfect vision of the world. The core of tragedy and its fons 
et origo is the dithyrambic chorus, originally a ritual used in the worship of 
Dionysus: Around it the drama grew up, the stately more plastic iambics 
of the action being more particularly the part which owes its origin to Apollo. 
But to the very end and even in the age of decay the tragic hero in essence 
was an incarnation of Dionysus with-a dionysiac view of the world. More 
important, however, from our point of view, is what Nietzsche read into the 
nature of Dionysus who, as present in the ritual, entered into mystic com- 
munion with his adepts. ‘‘ Dionysus ” in his mind was a being who saw 
deeply into the tragedy of the world and saw beyond it. He did not purge 
the passions of pity and fear as Aristotle thought, but rose above them, 
sublimated them into a stronger feeling. He saw beyond them into a world 
beautiful and hard yet infinitely satisfactory. He loved and accepted this 
world. In Nietzsche’s language he said ‘“‘ Yea” to it. This is the beginning 
of the Superman. 

After his early dionysiac period Nietzsche is generally supposed to have 
passed through a more rational positivist period when he approved of Socrates 
and the Greek “‘ age of reason,” condemned by him as decadent in The Birth 
of Tragedy. As, however, Nietzsche’s work presents with few qualifications 
one continuous point of view it is more likely that the middle period con- 
stitutes a period of intellectual incubation for the final blossoming in Thus 
Spake Zarathustra (1888-5) and The Will to Power (1888). Behind the early 
intuition of the dionysiac life which contains as much of Nietzsche himself as 
of the mythical god, lies a fullness of inspiration which took in all some fifteen 
years to attain fruition. Out of it arose not only the Superman but also the 
doctrine of “eternal recurrence’ and an interpretation of Christianity 
entirely his own. Moreover, Nietzsche thought out and elaborated his original 
dionysiac intuition, until out of it there arose a new conception of “ love ” 
(amor fati) of a quite exceptional kind, and not at all like that of Christianity. 
But more of this anon. 

It is in Thus Spake Zarathustra that the final Nietzsche begins to appear, 
in a work of marvellous subtlety, philosophical depth, and lyrical sublimity. 
As practically all the future works of Nietzsche are present in this volume in 
one form or another it may be as well to explain first the general position 
which Nietzsche takes towards the Christian religion and towards the morality 
which he held to be derived from it. It is generally known that: Nietzsche 
explained moral ideas on a peculiar basis of his own derived primarily from 
his reading of the early Greek writers. He notes that in the language of the 
primitive ruling class in Homer “ noble,” ‘ beautiful,” “ strong ”’ are all 
attributes of “‘ good’ men, while the contrary terms “ mean,” “ ugly,” 
“weak ” are the attributes of “ bad ” men, i.e. of the lower class or plebiean 
“herd.” In Homer Nietzsche noticed that the Greek and Trojan heroes 
regarded each other as “ good ” and agreed in using the term “ bad ” for the 
lower classes on either side. On the other hand, the “ herd ” (i.e. the class 
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ruled over) starts its moral system not from the side of the “‘ good ” but from 
the “bad ” which it calls “evil” and uses this term to cover the very 


‘qualities the master class called “ good.” That is, whatever is “ strong,” 


** beautiful ” and “noble,” precisely those qualities which inspire fear in the 
“ herd,”’ are evil qualities, and “ evil ”’ means something a good deal stronger 
than “bad.” In Nietzsche’s opinion this morality prevailed in pre-Socratic 
Greece, in pre-exilic Israel and at other comparatively fleeting periods of the 
world’s history—particularly in Europe during the all-too brief Italian 
Renaissance. It was Socrates and Plato who heralded the devaluation of 
values in Greece, and in Israel the priests of the exilic and post-exilic period. 
Both of these very different groups of people invented a transcendent “ god ” 
to support the weak against the strong, the mean against the noble, the 
gregarious herd against the solitary individual, etc. 

-This apparent digression on to the topic of “ herd” morality against 
master morality is important because without it we should find it difficult to 
follow one of the main points of Zarathustra. The prophet hero as Nietzsche 
presents him is a lonely man who prefers solitude to the crowded city and the 
cold mountain top to the rich and luxurious valleys.1 He embodies the 
master morality of the Superman against the values of the herd that flocks 
to the towns and above all he emphasises the importance of men keeping 
their distance, aloof and not too concerned for each other (the pathos of 
distance in Nietzsche’s vocabulary). The criticism of Christianity and of 
democratic ‘“‘ pity’ which Nietzsche regarded as the most enfeebling of 
virtues is developed from the point of view of Zarathustra himself who, like 
Nietzsche, is a personal victim of that emotion. His great act of self-conquest 
is precisely that he overcomes it and rises superior to it, thus distinguishing 
himself from the herd, not by a smaller but by a greater endowment of the 
emotion of compassion. He makes himself hard, autocratic, aloof, by a 


» tremendous act of will, as one who has known the Circe charm of the lower 


emotion and has overcome it. 

In a sense Thus Spake Zarathustra is a book about one man only, but as 
in all great works of this kind the particular is meant to be a type of humanity 
in general. Like Dionysus Zarathustra is an inspired religious prophet, 
pronouncing his “ thus said the Lord ” much after the fashion of a Hebrew 
prophet and rising occasionally to dithyrambic heights. In-his psychology, 
however—and there is a good deal of psychology in Nietzsche—Nietzsche 
goes beyond the vague mysticism of The Birth of Tragedy and gives us the 
quintessence of Montaigne, la Rochefoucauld and Chamfort which he had 
absorbed and distilled during his positivist period. But one trait of Dionysus 
Nietzsche retains and develops further, and that is the 4mor Fati already 
mentioned. It is not enough to see the world whole and see it beautiful in 
this world only, you must see it whole, terrible and beautiful in all possible 
worlds. This doctrine is presented in all its terror and beauty in the serene 
Recurrence which is introduced for the first time in this work. 

The theory of world cycles with periodic conflagrations and rebirth was 
held by Heraclitus, Nietzsche’s favourite philosopher and there are echoes of 
it in Empedocles and the Pythagoreans. How far Nietzsche was influenced 


1 There is probably no book in the world which gives such an impression of intense 
loneliness as Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
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by these antecedents and how far he conceived the theory by a mystic of tl 


intuition of his own (as he definitely asserts) is not easy to determine, and in the 

any case is not significant. Nor need the validity of the physics on which he opp 
based it delay us here. The point of the matter lies elsewhere. In the famous Jew: 
chapter entitled “‘ The Vision and the Riddle,” Nietzsche conjures up before that 
us a nightmare vision of a cross-road where two infinites meet—past and Dan 
future—in an environment which is better read than described.1 At the cross- of J 


road lies a shepherd writhing in agony with a snake in his throat. At a signal the 
from Zarathustra the shepherd makes a gigantic effort and bites the snake, “ch 


Spitting out what he has bitten. Thereupon he rises, transformed and wor' 
triumphant, laughing with a mighty laugh, the joy of the Superman. ‘ Never one 
yet on earth did a man laugh as he laughed ! ” : 

The lesson taught us in this vision is the dionysiac affirmation of life in a pay: 
new context. The snake in the mouth of the shepherd, in the mind of the soul 


human race, is the whole inherited devaluation invented by Plato and the Jews, rese 
the corrupted concepts of guilt and sin by means of which the “ herd ” attain thir 
power. The Superman spits them out (for the first time in history). But had 


more than this is involved in the environment. The Superman not only suff 
spits them out, but is aware, at this point where two infinites meet, that he the 
must do it for ever and ever. This is the supreme test. The universe will nor‘ 
repeat itself an infinite number of times. The noble, the strong, and the he | 
beautiful will come again an infinite number of times, but so also—and here isols 


lies the pathos—the ignoble, the weak and the ugly. He who can endure this per: 
thought in all its horror, the eternity of the mean as well as the noble, of the be 
filthy as well as the sublime, of the tortuous as well as the radiant,—he is the is W 
Superman and has stood the test. He not only sees it, recognises it and san’ 
endures it, but also loves it. This is the Amor fati which is Nietzsche’s pass- som 


word for life. “ All things are baptised at the well-spring of eternity.” selv 

There is no doubt that the Superman is a religious concept and to see it qua 
in relation to previous religions we must retrace our steps a little. To per: 
Nietzsche the Christian religion only takes one step further, what. the post- in t 
exilic Jews had done for Israel, i.e. the exaltation of the herd virtues (Israel spe: 
being a conquered race) the idea of a “‘ chosen people,” of a “ transcendent ”’ whi 
God, of morality as a “revealed” code and’so on. But from Nietzsche’s tivi 
point of view it is necessary to draw a distinction between Jesus Christ and fine 


St Paul, or between Jesus Christ and Pauline Christianity. Jesus himself 
Nietzsche likes and admires, although he disapproved of the “ glad ”’ tidings 
Jesus brought. The religion which Jesus taught was one of mildness, pity, 


gregariousness, forbearance, non-resentment, a way of life rather than a we 
doctrine and one peculiarly devoid of any interest in the practical concerns the 
of a nation such as culture, government, economics, etc., a sort of provincial Ay 


Buddhism totally lacking in intellectual interest. But at least Jesus was anc 
genuine and integral, and was prepared to carry his doctrine of non-resentment ‘Ma 
as far as the Cross : and this Nietzsche could not help but admire. Ch 
As Nietzsche interprets it, out of the genuine outflowing of love on the wo 
part of Jesus arose something so different that the tidings which should have Bu 
been “glad,” became precisely the opposite. The Pauline doctrine of pec 
original sin, the atonement, and resurrection were in his opinion distortions pre 
1 In Thus Spake Zarathustra (translated in the Everyman Library). life 
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of the original message. Above all the doctrine of non-resentment, almost 
the chief element in the “ glad tidings,” was distorted into precisely its 
opposite under the influence of Paul’s own intense resentment against the 
Jewish law. It was indeed, according to Nietzsche, the weight of guilt which 
that law imposed which led Paul to his sudden conversion on the road to 
Damascus and by means of a superb evasion to remove it on to the shoulders 
of Jesus, the innocent “ saviour ” of the world. In reality, Nietzsche says, 
the sin Jesus died for was his own, that of defying the established Jewish 
“church ” of his day. His disciples carried on this “ church ” in a new (and 
worse) form, until it undermined the Greco-Roman world. ‘“ There was only 
one Christian and he died on the Cross.” 

The point of this brief description lies in the deep respect which Nietzsche 
pays (somewhat surprisingly) to the person of Jesus. Odd though it may 
sound to those who only entertain the popular idea of Nietzsche he himself 
resembled Jesus in certain aspects, and was very far from being the blood- 
thirsty atheist he has been made to appear. From 1879 onwards when he 
had to resign his Chair at the University of Bale owing to ill-health, he 
suffered unceasingly from splitting headaches during as many as 200 days in 
the year. His work was done to a large extent in fireless attics during bitter 
north-Italian winters, and there can be no doubt that as far as he was able 
he practised what he preached. He suffered still more from his spiritual 
isolation and the lack of the sympathy of understanding friends. In his 
personal intercourse he was studiously careful not to offend people, whatever 
be the case with his books. His personal habits were beyond reproach, It 
is well known, for example, that the townsfolk of Genoa called him II piccolo 
santo (the little saint) because of his simple and ascetic life. In his books he 
sometimes indulged in vituperation, but not more than do the gospels them- 
selves and like that of Jesus, his was of a general non-specific nature. His 
quarrel with Wagner which has led people astray on this point, was never 
personal. Wagner simply became for Nietzsche a symbol of something rotten 
in the culture of Germany and as a reformer in dead earnest he just had to 
speak out. Like Christ his final aim was the truth, and above all the truth 
which made men free. Although he came in the end to believe in the rela- 
tivity of truth, it was still the same truth to which he devoted his life and, 
finally, his reason. 

If we realise that the two springs of Nietzsche’s thought are : 

(1) his love of early Greek civilisation ; 

(2) his contempt for the civilisation of the nineteenth century ; 
we shall understand the situation better. Out of the contrast between what 
the world had been and what it now was, he devised his hierarchy of rank. 
A pseudo-democratic society no doubt suggested the “‘ herd ” values to him, 
and looking backward regretfully he identified the secular “ Utopia ” of the 


Marxists, Socialists and Anarchists with the ideal world of Plato and the 


Christian, merely the old “ lie,” the old evasion carried a step further. There 
would never be such a Utopia on earth, and it was an evasion to promise it. 
But instead of this illusion there might be an ordered society with the best 
people on top, the strongest at the helm of affairs and the mediocre in their 
proper places and such a society would at least extract from life the best that 
life could give. We must always bear in mind that Nietzsche’s threefold 
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hierarchy of “ philosophers,” “ soldiers ” and “ people ” (not so very unlike 
that of Plato), has a certain element of commonsense behind it. His mediocre 
people, for example, in whom he includes all professional classes, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, as well as traders and workmen, are allowed and indeed 
destined to be the only happy class. Happiness and comfort are apportioned 
to them and they are properly looked after and protected by the soldier or 
warrior class above them, the executive, in Nietzsche’s society, of the highest 
class of philosophers. The last take no part in government, which they leave 
to the executive, nor in production, which they leave to the mediocre, but they 
spend their time in meditation, in dealing with fundamental problems. 
Because they -know the truth about existence, the tragic character of its dual 
nature, they are not happy. They are something else. They are Supermen 
who have seen through to the end and they live, in Nietzsche’s words, in such 
a way that their life is worth repeating an infinite number of times,” 1 
Nietzsche’s view of the future of the earth is both simple and picturesque. 
The outcome of the meaningless national wars of the twentieth century will 
be general exhaustion and the bankruptcy of all belief. Men will become 
‘* nihilists ’? because after such senseless slaughter life will seem to have no 
meaning. In religion a kind of Buddhism will arise, since in Nietzsche’s 
opinion Buddhism is the religion suitable for exhausted people. Gradually, 
however, Europe will recover its strength and the small group of self-elected 
people who have read and understood the philosophy of Zarathustra (now 
available for the first time) will prepare the way to the Superman. The best 
European stocks will intermarry (not excluding the Jews), and a new Euro- 
pean race will arise to rule a united Europe and through it the world. From 
this race of good Europeans will come the Superman in some undefined way, 
and the earth will celebrate its great “ noon ” when at last it becomes con- 
scious of its self-appointed destiny. © 
Speculation about the future is always hazardous and we need hardly 
follow up this bold series of predictions. The important point to be stressed 
is that Nietzsche is a religious thinker no less than Christ, and was trying to 
found a new religion. The fact that he was ostensibly an atheist does not 
detract from this one whit. His religion, like the Buddhist, has no “ gods,” 
but, on the other hand, it had two desiderata which are very rarely absent 
from religious systems : 
(1) the belief in the victory over death (i.e. everlasting life) ; 
(2) the belief in moral cleansing (i.e. the forgiveness of sins). 
The promise of eternal life, which Paul saw in the resurrection of Christ, was 
restated by Nietzsche in terms of “eternal recurrence ” and laid down by 
him as an essential, if not the essential, feature in his system. This is the 
first promise. The second comes in the form of the Superman, whose will is 
strong and healthy and able to live “ so that life is worthy of being repeated 
to all eternity.” Although Nietzsche expresses his moral ideal in terms of 
power and as a true determinist denies all moral intent, the fact remains that 
he falls (like most determinists) into the moral trap without knowing it. 
‘Despite his denial of free will—as downright a denial as that of the Calvinist 
or the Marxist—he evinces that peculiar facility common to John Knox and 
2 Note the Kantian ring. This is the ethical significance of the doctrine of“ eternal 
recurrence. 
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y unlike Lenin of overflowing with moral indignation at the spectacle of a world which 
mediocre | behaves as it ought not to. ‘* Be perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
doctors, {| perfect ” would not be a bad motto for Nietzsche. 
| indeed His human ideal in the end is a fusion of Dionysus, Jesus Christ and 
ortioned § himself. The term Dionysus is really only a symbol which includes the 
Idier or | cultural and esthetic but also hard and terrible aspect of the ancient world 
highest |} a8 seen in the Aischylean drama with a touch of the later stoics (Roman and 
xy leave | French Renaissance) and a trait of sublime generosity (perhaps the “‘ mag- 
mut they nanimous ” man of Aristotle. From this he derived his ideal of the Superman 
oblems. who is hard and egotistic, but spontaneously and lavishly generous, and who 
its dual § sees the duality of the world and “‘ overcomes ”’ it. From Jesus he got the 
upermen § deep sincerity, the absolutely genuineness of his approach and the love of 
in such § truth at any price which led him to madness as it brought Christ to the Cross, 
1 Perhaps, too, the idea of the “ noble anarchist ” who pursues his way unencum- 
wresque. | bered by details of family claims, public interest, or even practical necessities. - 
ury will Finally from himself he got the infinite subtlety of appreciation, the nervous 
become § sensibility with its thousand antenne vibrating at the slightest stimuli and 
nave no || probing the profoundest depth of human feeling. No wonder that in the end 
tzsche’s — the strain was too great and the mechanism broke down. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF TELEPATHY. 
LESLIE BELTON, M.Sc. 
) 


AN eminent Polish thinker, Wincenty Lutoslawski, relates how one of his 
friends, a man of high scholarship, became so excessively irritated at the 
mention of telepathy that he forbade his guests to speak of the subject. The 
services of no psycho-analyst are needed to uncover the underlying motive 
for this behaviour : nobody is enamoured of a new theory that is likely to 
require revolutionary change of accepted thought-habits. And that precisely 
is what the recognition of telepathy and the realisation of its implications does 
demand of the naturalistic scientist who disputes the supremacy of Mind. 
He has either to ignore the subject, or belittle the evidence, or revise his 
habits of thought. 

This paper is concerned with the theory and implications and not simply 
with the fact, of telepathy. First, however, it is necessary to indicate the 
nature of the evidence on which acceptance of telepathy is based if only to 
show how weighty the evidence is now become, so weighty indeed that, in 
the judgement of the writer, the assertion may now confidently be made 
that any theory of natural science which disallows telepathy or is obtrusively 
incompatible with it, is itself rendered suspect by reason of its denial of a 
proven fact. , 

In 1882, F. W. H. Myers, who was the first to use the term, defined 
telepathy as “‘ the communication of impressions of any kind from one mind 


to another independently of the recognised channels of sense ”—a definition 


that still serves, open though it may be to amplification in the light of later 
experience and research. On what evidence, then, is this assumption based ? 
To indicate in detail the evidence accumulated in sixty years (since the 
formation of the English Society for Psychical Research), would require a 
more expansive treatment than is possible here. It must suffice, therefore, 
to point out the nature, and some of the sources, of this evidence. 

Telepathic communication may be either spontaneous or deliberate. 
More precisely, such communication may occur (1) unintentionally, without 
the percipient’s anticipating an impression, whether or not the agent has 
endeavoured to impress the mind of the percipient ; and (2) intentionally as 
the result of a pre-arranged experiment in which the réles of agent and 
percipient are already allocated, or occasionally when both parties co-operate 
in communicating without previous assignment of réles. 

Examples of spontaneous telepathy, though numerous, are of varying 
evidential value since they include instances in which the expefient is the 
sole testifier, and whose good faith must be accepted or rejected for what it 
is deemed to be worth, as well as other cases in which the experient has 
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recorded his impressions in the presence of witnesses or has lodged his state- 
ment with a disinterested party. Usually the impression is received by one 
person, sometimes by a group. 

Interpretation of the available records allows of our assuming (1) that 
almost invariably there exists some emotional link, or rapport, between the 
sender of the thought-image and the receiver, or receivers. (2) That tele- 
pathic agency can be either voluntary or involuntary : the sender may direct 
his thought towards the receiver consciously and intentionally, or he may 
achieve this result—contacting the mind of the receiver—unknowingly, i.e. 
without conscious intention. (8) That distance appears to be no barrier in 
telepathic communication, some of the most striking examples having occurred 
when agent and percipient are separated by hundreds of miles. (4) That the 
reception of thought-images is sometimes instantaneous, coinciding almost 
precisely with the time of sending (this applies especially to impressions of 
sudden death), and sometimes delayed. The time interval, when it occurs, 
may be a consequence of the percipient’s preoccupation with normal affairs ; 
only when the conscious mind is relaxed and the barrier between conscious 
and subconscious is lifted can the message slip through. 


II. 


Experiments in telepathy are subject to especial difficulties on account of 
the virtual elimination, at least in most laboratory work, of the emotional 
factor ; but experiment has yielded positive results—and some failures also, 
as witness the broadcasting tests of 1927. Professor J. B. Rhine’s recent 
experiments at Duke University with E. S. P. cards, etc. (E.S.P. = extra- 
sensory perception) mark an advance in the more “ cold-blooded ” explora- 
tion of this field though other investigators (e.g. Mr S. G. Soal) who have 
sought to reproduce these results have scored only moderate success.1_ Other 
experiments associated with the names of William Barrett, Oliver Lodge, 
Charles Richet, Wasiliewsky, Rudolf Tischner, Carl Bruch, Ernest Bozzano, 
Rene Warcollier, Hans Bender and G. N: M. Tyrrell, among others,? amply 
justify the conclusion that telepathy need be no longer an open question to 
the unprejudiced observer whatever doubts may remain concerning the 
manner and frequency of its operation. Not all experiments have been 
conducted with the regard for laboratory technique which characterises the 
research of Rhine and other investigators in the U.S.A., where the study of 
parapsychology (largely under the influence of the late William McDougall, 
an Englishman) has obtained a measure of academic approval which the 
universities in this country mostly withhold. Duke University has an equipped 
parapsychological department, a reminder of the renowned Institut Meta- 
psychique of pre-war Paris. In this country research has been conducted 
chiefly by independent investigators, sometimes in private laboratories 
(Harry Price, and others), sometimes under the egis of the Society for 


1 Recent S.P.R. publications disclose Mr Soal as having achieved some remarkable 
results yielding strong statistical evidence for telepathy and precognition. 

* Unfortunately, the records of these experiments carried out over a period of fifty or 
80 years in various countries are scattered in many books, journals and brochures not 
easily accessible. The gathering and sifting of these results provides a task for some 
research student of the future. 
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Psychical Research. A celebrated work, Phantasms of the Living (1886) by 
Gurney, Myers and Podmore, embodies most of the early work of this society, 
which seems to have lost some of its former virility in these latter days. In 
spite of its title, this memorable volume is mainly concerned with evidential 
examples of. telepathy, thereby indicating how inessential is an elaborately 
equipped laboratory for delicate and important research in E.S.P., necessary 
as it may be for certain parapsychological experiments. 

That this is so is confirmed by the work of early pioneers in England and 
also by subsequent explorations carried out privately both inside and outside 
academic walls. Some simple telepathic experiments undertaken in 1924 by 
Professor Gilbert Murray with a group of friends proved so remarkably 
successful as to incite Lord Balfour to pronounce that “ these experiments 
are conclusively proved—there is a wholly unknown, unexplained, uncon- 
jectured method of traversing space between two self-conscious organisms in 
a manner which no theory of sound or electricity . . . can at the moment 
throw any light.” Professor Murray was able, five times out of ten in a single 
series, to “‘ guess’ correctly a subject chosen and thought upon by the 
company within the room during his absence from it. For example, Lord 
Balfour selected a8 subject Sir Robert Walpole talking Latin to George the 
First. Professor Murray said: “It is something eighteenth century. Dr 
Johnson meeting George the Third in the King’s Library. I am sure he is 
talking Latin, but he didn’t. I don’t think that I shall get it right. I am 
certain it is somebody talking Latin to a king.” 

In his book, Mental Radio, Mr. Upton Sinclair recounts some experiments 
carried out by himself with his wife (as percipient) who was able to reproduce 
messages and drawings strikingly similar to the originals. Experiments of 
this kind cannot fulfil every stringent condition of a scientific test, but the 
results can be disregarded only by those who are prepared to doubt either the 
competency or the honesty of the persons concerned. The same may be said 
of Dr Rudolf Tischner’s experiments with a sensitive who proved his ability 
to give correct readings of sentences written on slips of paper. These were 
folded and hidden from sight, thus invalidating the theory of hyperssthesia 
and, incidentally, telling heavily against any purely physical explanation of 
supernormal perception. 

Experiments of a like nature were conducted by Professor Richet } with 
M. Stephane Ossovietski, a Polish engineer and man of culture, who is 
reluctant to put his psychic capacity to the test. An experience of the writer 
with this sensitive is apposite. Simple though it is, it indicates the detached 
manner which characterises Ossovietski’s excursions into a field in which he 
is an undoubted adept. Imagine, then, three figures in Ossovietski’s Warsaw 
home: A (the present writer), B (a friend) and Ossovietski, the host. After 
conversing a while, and in response to A’s spoken request, Ossovietski invites 
A to pass from the sitting-room, through an intervening room, to the dining- 
room beyond, each room being open to the others in a familiar continental 
style. On reaching room three, A draws rapidly on a visiting card a design 
composed of lines, noughts and crosses. In room two, Ossovietski is striding 
impatiently up and down, exclaiming the while, “* Est-ce que vous avez fini?” 
Vite, vite!’ Meanwhile, in room one, B is watching his movements, hearing 

1 Charles Richet : Our Sizth Sense. London, undated. Pp. 147-162. 
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him say, while A is drawing hisdesign : ‘‘ He is drawing—a circle, and lines, 
a cross, a circle, and a cross.” The design completed, it is at once folded, 
sealed in an opaque envelope, and handed to Ossovietski who, clasping it tightly, 
draws rapidly upon the face of the envelope an exact copy of the original. 

Ossovietski’s lucidité is remarkable not only because of his ability to 
“read ” a concealed design, but because of his apparent capacity verbally to 
indicate its nature while it is being drawn. The question may be asked: is 
he exceptional? Does he possess, in common with other sensitives of the 
first class, a psychic faculty that is absent in most people, or is this faculty 
for supernormal perception present potentially, and varyingly developed, in 
all or most people ? The latter alternative is the more probable, but the 
precise incidence of psychic ability cannot yet be determined. Laboratory 
experiments with non-affective objects like playing cards or an E.S.P. pack 
may help in determining this, but for general research purposes other, more 
humanly emotional, methods may well be preferred even if they entail some 
surrender of strict scientific control. If it be the essence of a valid scientific 
test that it is always repeatable, then, let us admit, research in the field of 
the supernormal can be only reservedly scientific in the narrower sense ; this 
is so because the personal factor has always to be reckoned with—physical 
well-being, changing moods, sympathy and antipathy, etc.—and conditions 
change, however slightly, from test to test. Repetition of method is all that 
is possible. 

An example of this type of experiment, whose method at least can be 
repeated, is given in a series of experiments undertaken by the writer and a 
friend with the intention of showing whether two persons, neither of whom 
was known to be endowed with psychic gifts, were capable of telepathic 
contact between themselves. These experiments were conducted inter- 
mittently over a period of four months, the collaborators being separated by 
a distance of about three hundred miles. Agent and percipient “ tuned-in” 
at an agreed hour, the réles being exchanged from week to week, alternate 
weeks being reserved for the comparing of results. Approximately 85 per 
cent. of the transmissions may be said to have yielded positive or partially 
positive results, some being surprisingly successful. Three examples will 
indicate the nature of these tests. 


Example 1. 


A (agent) 9.25 a.m. An atomiser for nasal douche which I use for my 
eatarrh. The stuff usually gives me a terrible sensation round the nose and 
cheek. 

B (percipient) 9.27 a.m. Aware of pushing sensation localised just above 
left temple. 

Comment. Interesting in that the visual image is here replaced by a 
marked kinasthetic sensation, the percipient reproducing the pushing 
sensation with which the agent associated the article on which he was con- 
centrating. 


Example 2. 


B (agent) 9.80 a.m. A group photograph of the i re a section of 
the British Association. I _— to myself. 
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A (percipient) 9.81 a.m. A photograph of yourself, something white, a 
sheet or a doll. Glove (clear visual image) fastened by press button, left 
hand. 


Comment. Partially positive ; impaired by random associations. 


Example 8. 

A (agent). Plan and Section of the Suez Canal, as printed in Encl. Brit., 
18th Edition, Vol. 26, 

B (percipient). Map of something ; the Nile ; ariver. Egypt—Ramases. 
Cleopatra, Napoleon, Cairo. Lesurge (no, Lesuppes), Suez Canal, Panama, 
People building. No, digging or cultivating. 

Comment. Positive or a very near miss. 


A series of experiments on similar lines, far more dramatic, are recounted 
by Sir Hubert Wilkins and Harold Sherman in an important recent volume ! 
scarcely noticed as yet outside the U.S.A. Sitting in his New York study 
three evenings a week at an agreed hour, Sherman was able to receive and 
transcribe impressions sent to him by Wilkins who was engaged in the 
Arctic, during the winter of 1987-88, on the laborious and hazardous mission 
of searching by aeroplane for lost Soviet airmen. Each night Sherman mailed 
his script to a third party for safe keeping and subsequent attestation. Experi- 
ments with E.S.P. cards, undertaken somewhat reluctantly at a late stage in 
the collaboration, proved indeterminate. The principal tests, however, were 
astonishingly successful and constitute a record unique in the history of 
telepathic research—this in spite of a distance of some two thousand miles 
separating the participants. Many “hits” are recorded, some being pre- 
monitory. As might be expected, the more exciting, hence emotional, experi- 
ences of Wilkins seem usually to have impressed Sherman’s mind more 
unerringly and vividly than the normal, more prosaic, events associated with 
the expedition. Wilkins remarks that whenever an unexpected incident 
occurred, he reviewed it in his mind and then directed the thought to Sherman 
who appears to have responded to these impressions no less frequently and 
successfully than to the thoughts transmitted during the pre-arranged hours, 
appointments which Wilkins was sometimes unable, and occasionally dis- 
inclined, to keep. On one occasion Sherman reproduced the gist of a speech 
given by Wilkins on his way north, at an Armistice Day gathering in 
Winnipeg. 

Experiments like these point beyond reasonable doubt to the reality of 
telepathic (extra-sensory ?) perception. It remains to discuss some possible 
theories and implications. 


III. 


Lord Balfour’s statement, cited above, that telepathy indicates a “ wholly 
unknown, unexplained, unconjectured method of traversing space needs 
qualifying in the light of the theories that have been advanced. Conjectures 
there are in plenty, although a satisfactory “ all-in ” explanation covering 
every known fact is still wanting. In the writer’s opinion no complete 
explanation is likely to be discovered—hints and clues apart—until a new 
and expanded world-view involving a radical enlargement of the bounds of 

1 Thoughts through Space. New York: Creative Press ‘Inc., 1942. 
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psychology grips the consciousness of man. Meanwhile there confronts us 
the radiation hypothesis, a natural, perhaps inevitable, theory since radio- 
transmission offers so patent an analogy. A physical theory of telepathy— 
whether it be described as radiational or by some other name—assumes that 
transference is effected by means of a vibratory current linking brain with 
brain. The precise nature of this current and its means of conduction (how 
it is transmitted, how it is picked up, how it is re-transformed into thought, 
etc.), are totally unknown; it is a hypothesis, a conjecture only, but one 
which has redoubtable defenders and is likely to be defended so long as men 
are found to maintain the dogma of the absolute coincidence of mental and 
bodily processes, or, alternatively, who cling to a psychological behaviourism 
which represents a contemporary counterpart of the now discredited epi- 
phenomenalism of the last century. 

The arguments against the radiation hypothesis as it is usually held, ¢.e. 
as covering all phases of supernormal transmission, are weighty if not con- 
clusive. Space forbids our stating all the objections here, but this may be 
briefly said : on the radiation theory it would be reasonable to suppose that 
radiations (waves) would manifest a steadily. diminishing vibration rate on 
their journey from agent to percipient and in consequence a progressive 
diminution of the chance of the wave’s reaching its goal, the agent’s mind. 
In other words, the greater the distance the less the success. This supposition, 
however, is not supported by the available evidence, e.g. the Wilkins-Sherman 
experiments described above. Cumulative evidence suggests rather that 
distance is no barrier, and seems not to impede, telepathic transmission ; it 
suggests, moreover, that the proximity of agent and percipient rarely facili- 
tates such transmission. 

But the radiation theory cannot be disposed of quite so cavalierly as the 
foregoing paragraph might suggest. Inadequate as an explanation of all 
telepathic communication, it may nevertheless provide an explanation of 
certain localised transmissions, thus perpetuating, with certain modifications, 
the early emanational theories associated with the names of continental 
investigators like de Rochas, Du Prel, Kotik and Ochorowicz. The records 
suggest that a physical explanation is admissible when agent and percipient 
are in close proximity, provided it be understood that distance-telepathy is 
not thereby explained. It is worth noting that Eduard von Hartmann 
accepted a dual explanation, assuming (1) a physical theory to account for 
proximate transference, and (2) a psychical theory to cover cases of com- 
munication in distance. This twofold theory was revived in 1988 by Ernest 
Bozzano who has given the subject intensive examination. He allows of the 
possibility of waves passing from brain to brain, decreasing in strength with 
the ratio of the inverse square of the distance ; but he also assumes “‘ telepathy 
proper ”’ which he believes to be usually spontaneous—not induced by con- 
eentration—such transmission being conveyed from mind to mind (not brain 
to brain) through the medium of the subconscious. 

‘It seems probable that further research will gain considerably by accepting 
this distinction as a valid inference, at least as a working hypothesis, though 
it seems probable, as Professor H. H. Price has suggested,! that brain- 
radiations—assuming their occurrence—operate only “‘in cases of un- 

1 Article in Philosophy, October, 1940. 
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differentiated emotional telepathy ’’ when what is transmitted is not a pro- 
position but an emotional experience. If this be true, if the radiation hypo- 
thesis explains only short-range undifferentiated telepathy, we must seek 
fuller enlightenment in some mental theory ; we must assume, that is, that 
minds independent of space have somehow the capacity to penetrate, or 
commune with, other minds. We might further assume that this penetration 
or communion occurs at the subconscious level of the psyche and that thought- 
images thus transmitted emerge into consciousness (i.e. the subject becomes 
consciously aware of them) in certain favouring conditions; as when conscious 
awareness is diverted from the perceptible world. Conditions conducive to 
the conscious acceptance of telepathic images would occur in the “‘ twilight 
state ’”’ between sleeping and waking, in dreams, in reverie, through crystal- 
gazing or automatic-writing, or whenever resistance between the conscious 
and the subconscious were lowered, or partially lowered, thus allowing of an 
easier carry-over into full conscious awareness. 

If telepathic communication occurs at the subconscious, or unconscious, 
level, then it would appear that the individual mind is, as it were, an island 
subterraneously linked with other island-minds ; further, that the individual 
mind is separate only so far as it consciously assumes its separateness, its 
apparent isolation from all other minds. 

Professor Hans Driesch has pointed out (Wirklichkeitslehre) that we only 
know minds empirically as individual minds and the fact that no bridges 
seem to connect them is incomprehensible, or would be incomprehensible if 
we accepted it as final. If, however, there exists a super-individual or collec- 
tive mind ‘‘ below ”’ the island level, then the isolation of the individual mind 
ceases to be so strange because it is seen to be only apparent. A similar con- 
clusion was reached by the late Professor Erich Becher as a result of his 
studies in botany. Becher assumed the animation (Beseelung) of all living 
forms: a unifying * ‘soul principle ” is inherent in every cell and organism ; 
“* over every organism there extends a super-individual mind . . . which also 
penetrates human consciousness and operates upon it.” 2 

Unacceptable as this theory may be to many biologists, it fits in with 
Samuel Butler’s “ unconscious memory ”’ and is in line also with Dr C. G. 
Jung’s ideas of the collective unconscious and of racial memory. Its relevance 
to parapsychology is evident. On the assumption of a super-individual mind 
(or, if the phrase be preferred, a universal psychic stratum) there exists no 
insuperable barrier between mind and mind at the unconscious level. 

Although it would be rash to assume that this theory indicates the whole 
truth of the matter, it provides at least a suggestive pointer towards the 
completer knowledge which further research and reflection may reveal. It 
illumines also the phenomenon of group-suggestion, not always satisfactorily 
explained in terms of normal psychology. Further, it indicates a clue to the 
understanding of herd-behaviour in animals pointing to a more plausible 
explanation of collective-response than does the assumption of a specific, 
motivating instinct. The word “instinct” is sometimes a neat and con- 
venient cover for our ignorance of psycho-biological processes in man and 
beast. To take a case in point, telepathy seems the probable explanation of so 
vivid an instance of group-suggestion as is reported by McDougall in his 
1 Einfiihrung in die Philosophie, 1926, pp. 246ff. 
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volume The Group Mind. A conclave of warring tribes is discussing terms of 
peace. All goes well until suddenly a beam falls accidentally upon one of the 
chiefs causing a minor injury. None but those near him witness the accident, 
yet the entire assembly is immediately convulsed with excitement and rushes 
madly away in search of weapons. So rapidly has the emotion spread from 
unit to unit that the warriors act “‘ as one man.” Imitation seems too weak 
an explanation of collective action of this kind. 

It seems probable, indeed, that group-telepathy is far commoner than is 
recognised and that it plays a part not only in mass-emotion and mob-action, 
but also in the normal interchanges of everyday life. It may be a factor in 
determining the “sense of the meeting” characteristic of the Society of 


‘Friends, whose silent worship should be particularly productive of telepathic 


intercourse. The Irvingites are reported to have developed among themselves 
a high degree of telepathic impressionability, as one would expect of a closed 
and strongly emotionalised community. We might go further and assume 
that telepathic impressions are acting upon all of us continouusly, though we 
fail to recognise them as such or even to recognise their influence on our 
thought and behaviour. The moods and morale of human society, and sudden 
national enthusiasms, may be actuated in part by telepathic influences 
operating below the threshold of conscious awareness. Some so-called 
intuitions may arise in the same way—as impacts from other minds. 

To this surprising and far-spread if speculative conclusion has our argu- 
ment led us; it has led from our initial acknowledgment of the cumulative 
weight of the evidence for telepathy, through a survey of some of this evidence 
with cited examples, to a discussion of the physical and psychical hypotheses, 
and finally to certain observations on the pervasiveness of telepathy in human 
lives. The implications are indeed far-reaching. If there exist no impene- 
trable boundaries between minds; if mind can commune with mind; if 
mind can influence mind on its own level, dispensing with normal sensory aid, 
then the field for exploration is boundless. Religious thinkers and psycho- 
logists of religion (if ever they become convinced !) may apply this discovery 
to the dynamics of prayer, at least in its intercessory forms. That answers 
to prayer are explicable on these lines can scarcely be doubted. Moreover, 
if embodied minds are intra-penetrable, disembodied minds may be no less so. 

Telepathy, in its predominantly this-worldly implications, definitely lies 
within the sphere, if not the interest, of the psychologist, who often ignores it, 
failing to grasp the importance of telepathy for his own special study. Its 
chief implication, briefly and dogmatically stated, is this: telepathy and 
cognate phenomena render unacceptable the assumption that mental pro- 
cesses are invariably dependent on cerebral changes. If the radiation hypo- 
thesis fails to cover all cases of telepathy—as in the writer’s judgement it 
does fail—it is not true to assert that every mental action has its correlate in 
the brain or nervous system, Since the mind is paramount over the body to 
the extent ‘of manifesting at a distance from the body-mind and telepathically 
affecting other body-minds, there is strong presumption in favour of the 
mind’s being wholly or partially independent of its physical frame. To this 
conclusion does telepathy lead. 

LESLIE BELTON. 








IS THERE A FORCE UNKNOWN TO 
PHYSICS? 


B. ABDY COLLINS, C.LE. 


TELEPATHY and clairvoyance, ridiculed by the scientific world in the last 
century, now renamed “ extra-sensory perception ”’ or the “* psi faculty ” and 
demonstrated by the easily controllable and repeatable experimental work of 
Dr Rhine and his associates have become a respectable field for the parvenu 
science of psychology and are looked on with tolerance by the learned at 
large. 

To what is this change of outlook due? First of all I think to a complete 
break with the past signalised by the adoption of a new name which had no 
connection with the superstitions and controversies of the past and the use 
of methods of attack which are now the commonplace of scientific research. 
The assessment of results by statistical and mathematical technique was 
something that impressed the modern man of science and gave him confidence. 
Secondly to some extent, the fact that the experiments were carried out at 
and with the cognisance of a University in one of its departments and the 
results published in a journal } subsidised by it gave them academic rank. 
But perhaps the main reason was that they could be easily repeated like any 
other laboratory experiment in accordance with a technique which was fully 
described. Attempts to repeat them were in fact made by a number of 
different persons and eventually with success, while the technique and control 
were discussed, criticised and improved. In America at least a whole literature 
dealing with them is now available. 

Meanwhile the physical type of psychic phenomena remained under a 
cloud. This was partly due to the greater scope for fraud which existed under 
the conditions alleged to be necessary for the production of such phenomena 
and partly no doubt to the frequent “‘ exposures ”’ and successful prosecutions 
of physical mediums. In addition mediums claiming such powers were rare 
and were usually unwilling to submit to satisfactory test conditions. Not 
infrequently when tests could be arranged the results were negative or worse 
or led to acute disagreement between those concerned. The object of this 
. article is to show that from the early days of psychical research there have 
been tests of this kind of phenomena carried out with positive results under 
conditions satisfactory, in their own opinion at any rate, by scientists of 
standing and that now it seems probable that an advance can be made on 
lines similar to those followed in Dr Rhines card-guessing experiments. 

The first investigations to which I shall.refer are those carried out by Sir 
William Crookes during the years 1870 to 1874. As it happens, these, as well 
as those discussed later, are included in a review of recorded physical pheno- 


4 The Journal of Parapsychology (Duke University). 
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mena made by the present Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., in his presidential address 
to the Society for Psychical Research in 1988. Lord Rayleigh is a well-known 
physicist son of the discoverer of argon and other rare elements who naturally 
took an interest in this branch of psychic phenomena and, after a study of all 
recorded cases of note in this country as well as one published in France, 
summed up the evidence for and against in an impartial manner. 

The results of Sir William Crookes investigations may be found in a little 
book entitled Researches into Spiritualism,” 1 which consists of reprints of 
articles from the Quarterly Journal of Science and The Spiritualist. It is with 
the former only that I am concerned, as they deal with experiments designed 
to prove whether there existed a force “‘ inexplicable by any known natural 
laws.”” These experiments were conducted mainly with the assistance of the 
celebrated medium Daniel Douglas Home and, it appears, in the presence of 
Sir William Huggins, F.R.S., another eminent physicist of that time, a well- 
known Serjeant-at-law (Serjeant Cox), Sir William’s brother and his chemical 
assistant. Letters of attestation from the two first named are printed. The 
two secretaries of the Royal Society were invited to be present but refused. 
It is impossible to describe the experiments in detail, but a full account with 
a description and drawings of the apparatus used will be found in Sir William’s 
little book. 

In one case a mahogany board 86 inches long, 9} inches wide and 1 inch 
thick was supported at one end on a firm table and at the other by a spring 
balance with a self-registering index. Before the experiment commenced 
the weight registered remained constant at 8 Ibs. At first Mr Home placed 
his finger-tip slightly on the extreme end of the board where it rested on the 
table, that is, at the end opposite to that resting on the balance. Dr Huggins, 
watching the index of the balance, saw it descend first to 6} Ibs. and finally 
as low as 9 lbs. All this took place “‘ in the evening in a large room lighted by 
gas.” The publication of these results not unnaturally led to criticism of the 
apparatus and methods employed and fresh series were arranged, some with 
Mr Home and others with a lady, not a professional medium (as Mr Home 
was), who is not named, with more and more delicate apparatus and an 
automatic record of the results in the form of graphs. In the end Sir William 
Crookes after numerous experiments under varying conditions, believed that 
he had completely demonstrated the existence of a “‘ psychic force,” but the 
Royal Society refused to listen to his paper or to allow its publication. Sir 
William Crookes lived for forty-five years afterwards, and to the end of his 
life reiterated his belief in the correctness of his observations. 

Lord Rayleigh, in his review, says little or nothing about these experi- 
ments, as he appears mainly concerned with Sir William’s experiences with 
another medium, Miss Cook, in whose presence a full-length figure constantly 
materialised. He merely says that “ unexplained movements of a pivoted 
lever obtained in the presence of D. D. Home were recorded graphically on a 
smoked glass.” In general he says of this epoch : 


“‘ Many striking facts had been recorded by apparently trustworthy 
witnesses. Their evidence has been discussed at great length by numerous 
critics and the utmost has been done to shake it, but on the whole with 


1 Two Worlds Publishing Company, Manchester, 3s. 6d. 
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limited success. . . . It is hard to see how anything that can be done in 
the future, however negative, can destroy the effect of these records.” 


The next recorded attempt at a scientific investigation of this force, that 
is, an attempt made by a scientist of standing with, under certain conditions, 
complete control of the proceedings and the ability to repeat the experiments 
as often as necessary, was that of the late Dr Crawford, of Belfast. Lord 
Rayleigh devotes a great part of his address to these experiments, the results 
of which are recorded in three books (one posthumous) in the years 1919 to 
1921.1 The medium was Miss Kathleen Goligher who sat in a circle mainly 
consisting of her own friends and relatives, but received no payments for the 
greater part of the time. The proceedings took place in what is described as 
a good red light. The main phenomenon was the levitation of a table weighing 
about 10 Ibs. which was placed in the centre of the circle. Without anyone 
touching it it was raised in the air about 8 inches from the ground and kept 
there for about two or three minutes. The medium was seated in a chair on 
a weighing machine and it was found that during the levitation she gained 
in weight about equal to the weight of the table. Ifa heavier table was used, 
the same result was obtained and if the weight became too great the medium 
was toppled off her chair. Dr Crawford explained the result as due to an 
invisible cantilever which projected from the body of the medium and 
supported the table. Dr Crawford describes at length the precautions he 
took to prevent fraud, conscious or unconscious, and one thing appears 
certain, as Lord Rayleight points out, and that is that the raising of the table 
was somehow due to the medium and not to any other of the sitters. Either 
she had recourse to fraud or else she somehow supplied the psychic force 
which lifted it. The late Dr E. E. Fournier d’Albe, who visited Belfast after 
Dr Crawford’s sudden death (by his own hand), and conducted further experi- 
ments mostly with entirely negative results, was convinced that she lifted it 
with her leg, but given “‘ the conscientious and accurate character of Dr 
Crawford’s observations and records, to which Dr d’Albe bears testimony, 
this does not seem a possible explanation of his experiments. Anyone who 
studies Dr Crawford’s books will see that she could not have used any normal 
means to raise the table. A reader of Dr Fournier d’Albe’s book ? might 
think that he had finally disposed of Dr Crawford’s records, but as Lord 
Rayleigh points out, he does not discuss his work in detail. ‘‘ Crawford’s 
publications,” he says, “ contain a complete answer to Fournier’s general 
objections, and I am unfavourably impressed by Fournier’s failure to notice 
this.” 

The following quotation from the Introduction to Experiments in Psychical 
Science shows that the theory of the medium lifting the table with one leg 
cannot explain the phenomena. : 


“* Towards the end of the seance . . . the psychic energy available 
-.. is at a maximum and great forces are exerted. For instance, 
although a heayy man sits upon the table it moves about the floor with 
great ease ; or the table being levitated, a strong man pushing from the 
1K. iments in Psychical Sci ; i i ; 
The Paychic Structures at the Goligher Cuele | ay "ou Cetin) ee 
* The Goligher Circle, by Dr E. E. Fournier d’Albe (out of print). 
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top cannot depress it to the floor; . . . or the table’s weight can be 
temporarily so much increased that it cannot be lifted . . . or the table 
being turned upside down on the floor cannot be raised by a strong 
upward pull on the legs, being apparently fastened to the floor.” 


In spite of the strong power apparently exercised by some invisible 
structures, they were “ practically invisible in quite a good red light,” and 
“if the hand is put through one of them, the only thing felt is a kind of 
disagreeable, cold, spore-like sensation and the placing of the hand in its line 
generally breaks up the structure.” This description makes Lord Rayleigh 
unable to accept Dr Crawford’s hypothesis of an invisible cantilever or rigid 
bracket. “‘ It is almost self-contradictory to postulate a structure which is 
rigid to act as a cantilever and not rigid at all for the hand or a piece of wood 
to pass through it.” It is mainly this difficulty added to the fact that 
“Fournier does seem to have proved that the medium was on occasion 
fraudulent ” that makes him unable to come to a definite finding one way or 
another, although he considers Crawford’s records very satisfactory in point 
of detail and internal consistency, while he found on inquiry that he had 
impressed other scientific men very favourably. Sir William Barret, F.R.S., 
a physicist with very wide experience of psychic phenomena, who was present 
at some of the sittings, corroborated some of the phenomena, while other 
reliable witnesses say that the light which Dr Fournier d’Albe found so poor 
was very bright at Dr Crawford’s experiments. 

The third series of scientific experiments to determine the reality of this 
force, to which Lord Rayleigh also devoted several pages of his address, were 
those carried out by Dr Eugen Osty, Director of the Institut Metapsychique 
Internationale, with his son Marcel in the presence of the well-known medium, 
Rudi Schneider. They took place at the Institute in Paris, and were pub- 
lished in Les Pouvoirs Inconnus de Vesprit sur la Matiere in 1982. It was 
alleged that objects at a distance from this medium wefe moved without 
physical contact with him. In order to make certain that this could not be 
due to any unconscious movement of the medium after evading control, Dr 
Otty used an infra red ray as a development of the system of burglar control 
by means of a light ray, which when intercepted rings a bell. ‘The infra red 
tay was so arranged that it guarded the object (whether a-flower, hand- 
kerchief or what not) which was to be moved from a distance and yet did not 
interfere with the darkness which was demanded by the medium as the 
condition of the seance. If it was intercepted by any body or thing trying to 
approach the object, a bell would ring. 

During the seances the bell did ring frequently when the medium pur- 
ported to be in trance and rang sometimes for half a minute or more. Flash- 
light photographs taken while the bell was ringing showed “the medium 
sitting in his usual hunched-up position with his head sunk forward, his 
hands held and his knees between the knees of the controller.” Nothing was 
to be seen in the path of the infra red beam. 

Although there thus appeared to be something crossing or attempting to 
cross the path of the beam towards the objects to be moved, they were in 
fact seldom moved, and it was decided to alter the scope of the experiments 
80 as to try and ascertain the nature of whatever it was that obscured the 
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beam. The bell was replaced by a galvanometer with a photographic record-§ that 
ing drum which would give a continuous graph of the reflections, recording | obta 
the intensity and duration of the obscurations. It eventually became evident § Inst 
that the galvanometer “‘ moved in sympathy with the loud and rapid breath-§ start 
ing of the entranced medium.” In other words, “‘ the obscuring action was] they 
connected directly or indirectly with the medium’s muscular processes.” of hi 
The latter were also recorded and the frequency relation was verified. For 7 
instance, if the infra red absorption had a frequency of 5 per second, the } simfp 
breathing had a frequency of 2-5 per second. whel 
Lord Rayleigh considers that MM. Osty’s graphs are one of the most § Poss 
valuable contributions ever made to the subject, and that all the attempts J ther 
at destructive criticism of the experiments have failed. As in the case of} by s 
Dr Fournier’s d’Albe’s criticisms of Dr Crawford’s work, many of them are } fifte 
completely answered in advance by the original publication. The experi-§ The 
ments in fact are in themselves satisfactory so far as they go. ‘‘ What is} shor 
wanted is independent repetition of Osty’s work.” and 
Given, however, that the facts are correct, Lord Rayleigh, as in the case J in ol 
of Dr Crawford’s hypothesis, sees a serious scientific difficulty when he § 4lw 
considers the properties which Dr Osty finds in the invisible substance. ‘‘ So § WS 
far as we may claim,” he says, “‘ to know anything about the action of light, J #bo 
I think we may say that it cannot modify matter without being absorbed in and 
the process. . . . Dr Osty’s whole investigation depends on the fact that 
infra red rays are absorbed by the invisible substance,” but “‘ the fact that § | 
the ‘ substance ’ is ‘ invisible ’ shows that it does not absorb ordinary visual § ind 
light. If it did so, e.g. as iodine vapour does, it could not, of course, be visible, teck 
but would be seen dark on a luminous background. Or if it absorbed by § fr 
lateral scattering . . . it would itself appear as a bright cloud when illu- § TS" 
minated. But if the substance does not absorb visible light, how can it be J &t 
that visible light destroys it or at all events makes it ineffective (as it appears Dr 
todo)? Until this paradox is cleared up it cannot be said that we are standing J S*!€ 
on firm ground.” to} 
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It is a notable fact that a physicist of high standing finds that on the the; 
supposition that the facts claimed to be established by Crawford and Osty § 2°t 
are correct, the theories advancéd to explain them will not square with the The 
hypotheses on which modern physics are based. In other words we have § 2° 
come up against a force unknown to physics. The facts, however, are not yet § SU 
clearly established, because the experimenters had not complete control of 
the conditions of their experiments (or perhaps we should say that the con- phy 
ditions necessary for the phenomena, e.g. darkness or red light, make satis- § °8° 
factory control difficult), and they are not easily repeatable by others. Their sho 
work, however, shows that better conditions are not impossible of attainment. f 6°" 

It is at this stage that some years after Lord Rayleigh’s review, in fact in Cre 
March, 1948, Dr Rhine and his collaborators announced a new type of of | 
experiment somewhat similar to their card guessing series, which tended to Rh 
show that mind by some means or other can influence matter. In the March § ™ 
number of the Journal of Parapsychology he narrates how nine years ago, the 
while the card guessing experiments were in their infancy, a young man vee 





whom he describes as an “ amateur gambler,” came into his laboratory at 
Duke University. He told the experimenters that he and his friends believed 
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that by means of concentration they could influence the fall of dice so as to 
obtain a larger proportion of the high numbers which they usually desired. 
Instead of dismissing this claim as ridiculous, Dr Rhine and his associates 
started to try for themselves, with the result that after nine years of work 
they believe they can show that a suitable subject can obtain a larger number 
of high or low throws (as he may try) than could normally be expected. 

The results of a large number of experiments -have been published. The 
simplest type consists of throws by mechanical means of two ordinary dice, 
when the subject tries to get scores of eight or over. There are thirty-six 
possible combinations of dice faces, and except in the case of “‘ doubles,” 
there are two combinations for each result, e.g. 6 ++ 2 = 8, may be obtained 
by six on dice A and two on dice B, or vice versdé. It will be found that 
fifteen out of thirty-six combinations, or five out of twelve are eight or better. 
The experiments were conducted in runs of twelve, and in each of these we 
should expect on the average five throws of eight or better, five of six or worse 
and two of seven. In the early runs of each sitting the subject often succeeded 
in obtaining on the average six throws of eight or better. Later on there was’ 
always a decline, though never so as to fall below five successes, and there 
was usually a recovery at the end. The whole result was constantly so far 
above chance as to preclude the possibility of a chance result. Control runs 
and conscious attempts to produce a low score proved that the results were 
not due to faulty dice or other “ natural ” causes. 

By now there is a very large series on record carried out by a number of 
independent experimenters and various alterations have been made in the 
technique. Curiously enough, in view of the conditions usually demanded 
for physical phenomena, red light or darkness seem unfavourable : better 
results are obtained in bright light, though this has not been definitely 
established yet. To cut a long story short, after nine years of experimenting, 
Dr Rhine and his associates are confident that they can now demonstrate 
scientifically the power of the mind over matter just as clearly as they seem 
to have demonstrated the existence of extra sensory perception. Here, too, 
they have invented a new name, psychokinesis or PK for short. These are 
not, of course, the first published experiments designed for this purpose. 
The advantage of the dice throwing technique is that anyone, scientist or 
not, can easily repeat it himself as often as he likes. He has only to find a 
suitable subject, and suitable subjeets are not uncommon. 

Will these simple experiments at last convince the physicist and the 
physiologist that mind can influence matter? In this strange way will the 
age-long controversies of the philosophers be resolved? Time alone , will 
show. It seems, however, that the force or power exerted in this way is 
something different from the force manifested in the experiments of Crookes, 
Crawford and Osty. We are told that Home was conscious of an outrush 
of power, and unless he was conscious of it, no results were obtained. Dr 
Rhine’s subjects have no such experience, though sometimes they may feel 
in a better mood than others. However, the fall of the dice may convince 
the scientists that there is a force or influence unknown to them and induce 
them, as Lord Rayleigh suggested, to try to repeat the| work of Crookes and 
his suecessors under more satisfactory conditions. | 

B. ABDY COLLINS. 


BEDFORD. , 
Vou. XLII. No. 3. ; 9 











“PERTURBED SPIRITS.” 
HECTOR B. JACKS. 


TuHE distinction between the material and the spiritual world is one with 
which we are all familiar and which many are quick to use. To those who 
deal in abstractions it is probably of greater significance than to those ordinary 
people whose lives are set against a background of office routine and house- 
hold accounts and washing-up and children’s clothes ; for them, we suggest, 
the distinction is misleading and even dangerous. How easy it is, under the 
heavy impact of the commonplace, often seemingly sordid preoccupations of 
our daily life, to feel that there is no place, or that one can never find time in 
one’s life for the things of the spirit; or to complain that one’s nature is being 
starved of its higher sustenance! We feel, like Wordsworth, that our world 
is too much with us—to it we have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ; 
while we think of that other, the world of the spirit, as of some enchanted 
land in a fairy story, visited by ordinary folk like ourselves only in imagination 
or in one of those rare, fleeting moments of sudden revelation, when the veil 
between the seen and the unseen is drawn aside ; but in general, a world open 
only to those who know the password, or have the magic key, or are endowed 
with the spirituality and the high heroic qualities that will overcome the 
obstacles that beset the path that leads to it—the saints, who have the faith 
and courage, the theologians and parsons, perhaps, who know the password, 
the mystics, who hold the magic key. For them, we say, the other world, 
but not for us. And yet, who are the saints and mystics of our experience ? 
The following account of two who appear to possess some, at any rate, of the 
necessary qualifications, suggests that they will not necessarily be found among 
those whose lot is cast in easy places, away from office desk and oven door, 
away from the rattle of plates in the scullery sink, the crying of a neglected 
baby or the rasp of frayed tempers round the dining-room table. 

Alfred Scrubbs is one of the enormous team of one hundred lorry-drivers 
employed by the Smokeover Brick and Tile Manufacturing, Company. He 
is a good lorry-driver, and his work takes him all over the country at all 
seasons of the year ; he hates lorry-driving, which tires him and plays havoc 
with his nerves, straining them sometimes almost to breaking-point, but he 
finds ease for the strain and consolation for its pains in his love of the country- 
side, which presents itself to him as a flashing kaleidoscope as he rattles 
through it, with a couple of tons of bricks behind him. For Alfred has a taste 
for colour and he misses nothing in the changing pattern of the seasons ; in 
the evening, when he is at home and not too tired, he amuses himself in trying 
to reproduce with brush and paints something of what he has observed. His 
technique is crude, his execution faulty, but for all that Alfred has “caught 
a star upon his finger-tips ”’ ; he has seen a vision, a vision of a world unshaken 
by the roar and rattle of a lorry’s lumbering wheels, a world where “ Beauty 
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lives, though lilies die,” and behind his imperfect craftsmanship lie an under- 
standing and an insight that have won for greater men, whom Fortune has 
favoured with better chances, the names of seer and mystic. 

Meanwhile Mrs Scrubbs, true to her name, has the washing to do—all 
kinds of washing, too. Indeed, there are some who believe that she has 
already won a halo, and it has been suggested that hers might well be one of 
soap-suds. ,Six children, their ages ranging from ten months to ten years, 
test to the utmost her undoubted capabilities as her own laundress, scullery- 
maid and char-woman. Through all the consequent activities, and indeed 
through all the other activities of an exacting and exhausting domestic 
routine, Maggie Scrubbs preserves a standard which may not be perfect, but 
which is as good as she can make it. She explains it all quite simply : 
“* Cleanliness,”’ she says, as the lather rises, “‘ comes next to godliness,” and is 
quite content to leave it at that, though the children feel that the maxim has 
been overworked by now. But we perhaps may see a little deeper. For she, 
too, has had a vision, though unaware of it as such ; her vision is of a happy 
home. She will lose her temper, no doubt, when her well-earned sleep is 
broken by the wails of the latest arrival in the Scrubbs’ household ; she has 
been known to box Billie’s ears with a violence not justified by the pro- 
vocation offered ; the terms “ brat ” and “ hussy ” are not unknown in her 
vocabulary ; and there have been occasions, when Alfred has been safely 
out upon the road and the burden of household cares has seemed to lie more 
heavily than her tired body could bear, when she has had no other recourse 
but to dissolve into “a good cry ”’ and wish only that she were ‘‘ dead and 
buried.” Mountainous waves, these, to the victim or the sufferer, but in 
reality ripples upon the surface of a deep calm, in whose depths is reflected 
that vision which is the guiding principle of her life—* It does not matter so 
long as the children are happy.” 

There are many, doubtless, who would be quick to affirm that the spiritual 
life means nothing to Mr and Mrs Alfred Scrubbs. Judged by the standards 
usually applied in deciding such matters, both of them would appear far too 
fully occupied with the affairs of this world to have any time or inclination 
for the affairs of the spirit. Yet something is there ; perhaps it is more 
evident in Alfred’s case than Maggie’ s, this Saturday evening, for the paint- 
box is out again, but Maggie’s head is bent over the mending-basket and the 
weary look in her eyes belies the vision that still lurks in her heart—something 
is there, not in spite of, but because of, those very preoccupations with the 
affairs of this world that so often appear hostile to spiritual activities. Is 
Maggie’s spirit not at work, as she puts that patch on Billie’s shorts, and 
“ drats ’’ the little wretch for sliding down the banisters, when he had been 
forbidden a hundred times to do so, and blesses him in the same breath for 
being what he is? And if her spirit is not at work, what is? And wasn’t 
Alfred’s spirit, too, at work, when he brought his lorry into Southampton 
docks on time, and drove that clattering, lumbering inferno of noise and smell 
and rattle through the paradise of an English summer’s day and made sense 
of it all to himself ? 


“ The time of business,” Brother;Lawrence is"reported to have said, 
“does not with me differ from the time of prayer, and in the noise and 
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clatter of my kitchen, while several persons are at the same time calling 
for different things, I possess God in as great tranquillity . as if I were 
upon my knees at the Blessed Sacrament.” 


Alfred and Maggie know nothing of Brother Lawrence ; but in the noise and 
clatter of his lorry Alfred has seen the sun sink behind the hills and the long 
shadows spread across the fields. Maggie, too, with a family of six, is no 
stranger to the experience of having several people in the kitchen at the same 
time calling for different things; and though she is rarely on her knees, 
except on'scrubbing-day, to deduce from that fact that she has no access to 
the world of the spirit would be a hazardous inference indeed. 

For the life of the body and the life of the spirit are in this world in- 
extricably intertwined ; separable as abstractions, as facts they are inter- 
dependent in an indissoluble partnership. Neither can realise its full poten- 
tialities without the other. No amount of theoretical analysis and dissection 
can alter the fact that the human personality is one and indivisible, and that 
a man’s life is being lived at its highest not, as is so often supposed, when one 
side of his personality (the so-called spiritual side) is being developed to the 
exclusion, or through the suppression, of the others, but only when scope is 
being given to every element in his personality to develop to the highest 
point of which it is capable. It is a cardinal error to think of any human 
activity as purely physical—pugilism or ploughing, let us say—or of any 
other—prayer, for instance, or poetry—as purely spiritual or intellectual. 
The pugilist and the ploughman have minds and souls, just as the poet has 
legs and a stomach; the pugilism and the ploughing, primarily but not 
exclusively physical occupations, will be done all the better if the claims of 
mind and soul are satisfied, while the sonnets will undoubtedly suffer if the 
poet is fool enough to go without his dinner or refuse to take any exercise. 
That was the trouble with the anchorites and ascetics of olden days: soul 
was being subjected to intensive cultivation, to the detriment of body, and 
usually mind as well, and the result was a lop-sided personality. A similar 
overloading, or overworking, of a different department of the human economy 
may be observed in our forefathers of the eighteenth century, whose pre- 
occupation with gastronomic exercises led a distinguished historian to 
stigmatise the whole country with the words, “‘ Soul extinct, stomach well 
alive.” 

But even pugilism can become an art, when it is the expression of a man’s 
whole personality. .Or, to take a more obvious example, the performance of 
a master-pianist is an excellent illustration of how, in one of the highest 
activities of the human spirit, the whole personality is engaged and not just 
certain aspects of it. It is easy enough to dissect and differentiate, labelling 
the intellectual part of his achievement as “ classic interpretation ”’, the 
physical as “‘ deftness of touch,”and the emotional or spiritual as “ sym- 
pathetic rendering,”’ but analysis of this kind cannot alter the fact that the 
performance itself is the expression of the man’s whole personality, body, 
mind and spirit working in perfect co-ordination, each attuned to the highest 
point of its capacity, which it is unable to reach without the help and co- 
operation of the other two. Three in One and One in Three. But we need not 
look as high as man’s highest artistic achievements for proof of our argument. 
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As Mrs Alfred Scrubbs sits by the fire, darning her husband’s socks, she keeps 
a wary eye on Baby Jim, crawling on his rug beside the fender. Suddenly 
there is a gurgle of delight, and she looks down to see the crawl arrested, her 
son sitting up steadier thar he has ever sat before, one tiny hand uplifted in 
wonder and amazement, the other waving unconsciously in a rhythmic 
expression of sheer enjoyment, every muscle rigid, every nerve intent, the 
eyes aglow with the light of revelation, the music of immortal laughter upon 
his lips, his whole being absorbed in a new-found miracle, his whole attitude 
bespeaking the discovery of a new and unsuspected world—for the kitten, 
playing by his side, has found her own tail and is chasing it round and round 
in a series of exuberant, pirouetting curves. And Alfred himself, looking up 
from his painting, sees what is afoot, removes his pipe from his mouth and 
observes, “ Ah, he’s a wise one, is Jim. Sees a bit more than we do, don’t 
he ?”’ The veil between the seen world and the unseen is a thin one for a 
child ; indeed it’is doubtful if it is there at all: he’s a wise one, is Jim—one 
world for him, not two. ‘ Have you never seen a child thinking with its whole 
body?” asked a distinguished educationist once—a profound and pene- 
trating question well calculated to haunt any who are disposed to reflect 
upon some of the methods and conventions of modern education. 

To most people the term “ spiritual life ” implies something remote from 
the ordinary activities of every day ; it suggests prayer, worship, meditation ; 
there is an ecclesiastical flavour about the words which many of us, most 
unjustly, resent or regard as outside the scope of our experience. But it may 
well have been some performance similar to that object-lesson provided by 
Baby Jim and the kitten which first provoked the greatest of all sayings 
about children—that they are nearer the Kingdom of Heaven than their 
elders ; if this be so, then is it not difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
spiritual life involves something far more than, or at least very different from, 
those activities which are commonly described as “ religious exercises,” of 
which it must be admitted Baby Jim, so very much nearer the Kingdom 
than ourselves, has not the slightest experience ? The spiritual life does not 
mean simply the activities of one element in the human trinity of Body, 
Mind and Soul, Body being relegated to the background, suppressed or even 
mortified, as in medizval practice, and Mind only called in if its presence is 
not inconvenient, as it certainly seems to be regarded by not a few of those 
who are responsible for the ordering of man’s spiritual exercises. The 
spiritual life is the life of the whole human personality lived at the highest 
level of which, in any given set of circumstances, it is capable; not Soul 
exalted, with Mind playing second fiddle and Body depressed, but each of the 
three given the opportunity to develop its capacities to their fullest scope, 
each working in harmony, but none interfering with the others, so that the 
resulting activity—pianist’s sonata, ploughboy’s furrow, what you will— 
represents a perfect balance of the three, and the trinity of abstract reasoning 
is lost in the unity of a perfect work of art. That is why his paintings are so 
important to Alfred Scrubbs—they help him to keep his balance in the world 
of bricks and lorries and big business. That is why her vision is so important 
to Maggie—it helps her to keep her balance in a world of soap and saucepans 
and screaming children. And that is how Baby Jim manages to keep his 
balance on the hearth-rug, as he watches the kitten chasing her tail: body, 
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mind and spirit are in perfect equipoise; a moment later the kitten has 
whisked away, and Baby Jim is flat upon his nose. 

Any doubts as to the correctness of this interpretation of the spiritual life 
it would be difficult to maintain in the face of one of the greatest of all Christ’s 
utterances, or at least the answer to the most important question that was 
ever addressed to him—an answer which has received surprisingly scant 
recognition from many who profess and call themselves Christians, par- 
ticularly in these days, when the Christian life is so often regarded, even by 
some of its most ardent adherents, as synonymous with “ being good ”’ and 
“* doing good,” and the Parable of the Good Samaritan is widely accepted as 
the epitome of all Christ’s teaching. When Christ was asked which was the 
first and greatest commandment of all, he did not say “ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself ’’; he put that second. There was something greater than that, 
something that came first—‘* Love God” ; and knowing, as he did, that his 
words would be liable to be misunderstood, for he had to express the in- 
expressible through human terminology to men whose ideas of love were, 
and always have been, very different from what he meant, he added that this 
love of God was not an affair of the heart, nor of the senses—or rather, not 
just those, but something more besides, the expression of the whole personality, 
body, mind and spirit, all the component elements united, harmonised and 
co-operating in the highest activity to which human nature can aspire : 
‘“* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” That was the first com- 
mandment, and those who fulfil this commandment have achieved the highest 
spiritual activity of which man is capable. But this does not mean—as so 
often love of God has been misinterpreted to mean—that religious ecstasy, 
or insincere ‘pietism, as assumed sanctimoniousness is expected of us. It 
means something much simpler ; it means that there is a chance for every- 
body ; it means that the highest spiritual activity is within the reach of all 
of us. It does not mean that the ploughman must turn priest before he can 
show his love of God, but it does mean that if in his labours in the fields, and 
in all the activities that revolve around them, he can achieve that balance 
and harmony of body, mind and spirit, that will make of his life a unity, 
instead of a ragged patchwork of unrelated impressions and experiences ;_ if 
he can match the tedium of his daily round in the fields with an under- 
standing, however simple, of the mystery of life and death which is its back- 
ground ; if he can answer the fatigue of mind and body as he “ plods his 
weary way” with the craftsman’s pride and delight in a furrow driven 
straight ; if he can accept the blows of Fortune, so fickle to the countryman, 
with that graceful calm that Nature so often seems to impart to those who 
live closest to her—if he can do these things, then he will be a whole man, his 
life will be the expression of his whole personality, and the expression of his 
personality will be the mirror and the index of his love of God. For it is 
balance which is the password to the true life of the spirit, the key that opens 
to the soul not a new world, but the old world revealed in its true colours, 
where the events of every day, with all the tedium of routine and all their 
recurring petty worries, are seen in a new light of understanding, and the 
littleness of our own lives is not lost but lifted into a greatness which is the 
greatness of the love of God. 
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Deeply engrained in our common human nature is a habit which thrives 
on making mountains out of molehills, and elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp is this 
panacea for all our worries, a sense of balance, the capacity to see in their 
right perspective and to assess at their true value the trials, the tribulations 
and the trifles of our lives. ‘‘ Oh for the wings of a dove,” sighed the psalmist, 
for the psalmist, like Mrs Scrubbs, when she wishes herself dead and buried, 
was an escapist, “ then would I fly away and be at rest.” The psalmist’s 
words reflect a longing that is deep-seated in every human heart; but he 
had forgotten what a bird’s wings are for. A bird uses its wings not for 
escape, but for easy, perfect balance, alike in the fury of the tempest, in the 
shriek of a winter’s gale, in the caressing gentleness of an evening breeze. 
Had the psalmist never observed the poise of the hawk, the swoop and glide 
and curve of the swallow’s flight, the unsurpassed artistry of the gulls when 
the wind sweeps in from the sea and they ride its violence with their graceful, 
effortless ease ? What a picture of what our lives might become, could we so 
adjust the varying elements in them and our own fallible, wavering scale of 
values, that we could face anything, from the smallest pin-prick of daily 
vexation to the direst shock that lies hidden in the fell clutch of circumstance, 
with the same easy mastery and the same graceful calm! “ Rest, rest, 
perturbéd spirit,” said Hamlet to his father’s ghost. The advice might well 
be pondered by many of us to-day, through many needless perturbations of 
spirit, mere ghosts of what we might be; always provided that we recognise 
what rest really means in the life of the spirit. It does not mean doing nothing ; 
man’s spirit was not given him for that purpose. It was given him for hard 
work, honest effort and stern endeavour in “ an engagement very difficult,”’ 
to borrow a phrase of Cromwell’s. The rest our spirit needs is that suggested 
by the story of two painters, each of whom was commissioned to paint -a 
picture illustrating that very word. One painted a quiet sunny scene; the 
other a stormy scene, with the centre-piece of his canvas a wind-swept tree 
and a bird sitting upon its nest. That is what true rest is—not escape from 
life,’such as the psalmist longed for, but calm amidst the storms of life, such 
as the birds have found. “ Behold the fowls of the air. . . . Are ye not much 
better than they ? ” 

It is difficult not to believe that it was of rest in this sense that St Paul 
was thinking when he wrote about the “ peace of God that-passeth under- 
standing,” or indeed what Christ himself meant when he spoke of his peace 
being given “not as the world giveth ”—two famous descriptions of that 
peace which we believe to be the crowning consummation of the Christian life, 
but whose very beauty has led to their uncritical acceptance by a great many 
people, as implying a state of happiness beyond the grave. Jesus and Paul 
may have been speaking of that, or they may have been suggesting that the 
highest life was that of the recluse or mystic, but neither of them, when these 
words were used, was addressing men who were likely to become recluses and 
mystics, and both of them had very good reason to know that the sphere in 
which a “‘ peace that passes understanding ” is most sorely needed by ordinary 
men is not the hereafter, but the world of common affairs, with its perplexities 
and sorrows and worries, its mountains and its molehills. But the world’s 
idea of peace is an idea of escape, or release from suffering, of an end of sorrow ; 
not so Christ’s. Was there any occasion in his life when he bade us flee from 
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our troubles, or go out of our way to avoid suffering or hardship ? On the 
contrary, he warned his followers in the plainest terms that those things were 
the inevitable accompaniment of their discipleship, and yet at the same time, 
as if he were offering it to them with the other hand, he promised them peace 
—but “ not as the world giveth,” not escape, but calm. 

Indeed, even without the evidence of his own words, this great truth would 
be proved beyond the possibility of doubt by the irrefutable testimony of his 
own example. The instantaneous appeal that Christ seems to have made to 
so many ordinary people was an appeal to the deepest and simplest of all 
man’s instincts, the instinct to make himself secure. Men felt safe with him, 
safe when he made what under any other circumstances would have been an 
impossible, preposterous suggestion, that in a moment of time they should 
throw up all and follow him, safe even when he revealed to them what his 
discipleship involved, but not safe the moment that the protection of his 
dynamic personality was removed from them—‘“ they all forsook him and 
fled.” And the reason why they felt safe with him was that his presence 
diffused a sense of calm ; he offered them a kind of peace that was strange, 
untried and lovely to them—‘ not as the world giveth, give I unto you ”— 
peace right in the very teeth of the storm. And the secret of this calm was 
the fact that in his ordinary everyday life, lived as an ordinary man among 
ordinary men, a life which brought with it, besides its own sterner trials, a 
full share of all those common ups and downs so familiar to us all, he had 
achieved such a perfect balance of all the different elements in his personality, 
spiritual, intellectual, physical, that he could face any circumstance that 
confronted him, not with just a part of himself, as we might, but with the 
full power of his whole being, a completely integrated personality. That is 
the spiritual life at its highest. It was in that way—with all of himself—that 
he faced what we should call the purely physical dangers of incidents such as 
the storm on the lake, the cleansing of the Temple, or the hostility of the 
crowd—* but he passing through the midst of them, went his way ”’; it was 
with all of himself, body, mind and spirit, that he healed the sick, and knew 
with an immediate certainty, when a woman touched the hem of his garment, 
that all of himself had gone forth to help her ; the instantaneous rejoinder— 
‘“* Man, who made me a judge and a divider over you ? ” the brilliant paradox 
—“* he last shall be first and the first last,” the unforgettable epigram—*“ The 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself,” the lightning-like flash of 
his wit—‘ Ye blind Pharisees, that strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ! ”’ 
things that among us would be ascribed to intellectual brilliance were for him 
_ the expression of his whole personality ; and who that reads the story of 
_ Gethsemane can doubt for a minute that this was not what we should call a 
crisis of the soul, but in truth an agony of his whole being, in which body, 
mind and spirit were strained almost to the breaking-point ? 


H. B. JACKS. 


CHELTENHAM. 
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should | «Oy all historical and political tests, Palestine was an Arab country in 
hat his 1918.” Thus writes Mr E. B. Castle in his article “‘ Reconciliation in Pales- 
(of his | tine,” published in the last issue of the Hrssert Journat. Starting from 
im and this premise, the writer examines the political, strategic and human factors 
resence § involved in the conflicting claims of Arabs and Jews. His assumption 
ae necessarily lends a bias to his approach ; it does not allow the Jewish-Arab 
— problem to be seen against the background of history nor in its true per- 
im was spective. To see this problem wholly, we must, indeed, first turn to history 
emong and then to other considerations. History shows that the Arabs have never 
rials, a | had sovereign rights in Palestine. From 684-1071, the Arab Empire extended 
he had over the whole Middle East. From that time onwards, the Arab population, 
mality, § never dense in Palestine, suffered many viscissitudes. In 1099 the Crusaders 
e that J massacred the Arab population of Jerusalem, and from then until the twentieth 
ith the century Palestine experienced wars, invasions, massacres and epidemics. 
That is By the end of the eighteenth century historians record that the land was 
f—that practically empty. It has been estimated that when in 1882 the Jews began 
such as Ff to return in organised groups, the population was 300,000. Of these, 141,000 
of the were settled Moslems, 65,000 were Bedouin Moslems, 30,000 were Jews, and 
it was # the remainder were Christians, Druzes and foreigners. As population experts 
1 knew compute that the natural increase of the settled Moslem population would 
rment, § on this basis reach about 228,000 by 1939, it is clear that approximately 
nder— J 75 per cent. of the one million Arabs in Palestine to-day are either immigrants 
aradox or the descendants of immigrants who have settled there during the last one 
~" The hundred years. Any estimate of this kind is liable to error, but.even if the 
lash of discrepancies amount to some thousands, the conclusion remains the same. 
mel ! The vast majority of Arabs in Palestine to-day can lay no claim to a long 
or him f historic connection with the land. They inherit an Arab tradition, but they 
ory of § are not the physical ‘heirs of the Arab conquerors of 1,200 years ago. 
| call a Arab civilisation has never been rooted in Palestine. In Damascus, 
body, — Baghdad, Cairo and Cordova, Arab schools and culture have flourished 
greatly, but never, at any time, in the Promised Land. Throughout the 
KS aoc Palestinian Arabs never, at any time, acted together as a national 
: entity. 


“In the twelve centuries or more that have passed since the Arab 
conquest, Palestine had virtually dropped out of history. ...In 
economics as in politics Palestine lay outside the mainstream of the 





1 Palestine Royal Commission Report, 1937, p. 6. 
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world’s life. In the realm of thought, in science or in letters, it made no 
contribution to modern civilisation. Its last state was worse than its 
first.”’: 


In the time of Christ, Palestine was a land of populous cities, wooded 
hills, and fruitful soil. A thousand years of Arab occupation transformed it 
into a land of barren hills, sandy deserts, sparse vegetation and ruined cities 
where a small illiterate population scarcely maintained life. 

To-day Arabs of Palestine claim a status for Palestine similar to that 
obtaining in other Arab countries of the Middle East—Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Saudi-Arabia and Transjordan. The first four are sovereign states, Trans- 
jordan is mandated territory, but its population is exclusively Arab. Pales- 
tine is also mandatéd territory, but the mandate provided for the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home. 

In 1917, when Allenby’s armies were advancing into Palestine, H.M. 
Government made. the following statement of policy :— ; 


‘“* H.M. Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people and will use their best endea- 
vours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.” 


Admittedly, the wording may be ambiguous, but in the circumstances it 
could not well have been otherwise. In order to give a right emphasis to its 
cautious phrasing, the position of the Jews at the end of the first Great War 
must be recalled. During the early part of the last war the Turks expelled 
large numbers of Jews from Palestine. No such measures were applied to 
the Arabs because they~were the allies of the Turks. Thus at the time of the 
Balfour Declaration there were not more than 55,000 Jews in Palestine ; too 
small a number on which to form a Jewish State. Moreover, it had yet to be 
seen whether Jews in the Diaspora would rise to the conception of a National 
Home and make the necessary sacrifices to achieve it; and many people 
believed that Jews neither would nor could settle on the land. Mr Castle 
agrees that these doubts have now proved groundless. 

Some statesmen, however, had greater faith that the Jews would respond 
to the opportunity given them by the Balfour Declaration. A “‘ Home ” has 
two characteristics in particular. First, it is a place in which one lives as of 
right and not on sufferance ; second, it is a place to which one has free access. 
On the assumption that there were free access to the country and that large 
numbers of Jews were willing to enter Palestine, it could only be a matter of 
time before a Jewish majority was reached—that is to say before the necessary 
condition for a Jewish State was provided. It was made clear that this 
development was contemplated by statesmen at that time by the statements 
which they made. “I am persuaded,” said President Wilson on March 8, 
1919, “‘that the Allied Nations with the fullest concurrence of our own 
Government and people, are agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the founda- 
tions of a Jewish Commonwealth.” General Smuts, when speaking at 
Johannesburg in November, 1919, foretold an increasing stream of Jewish 
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immigration into Palestine and “in generations to come, a great Jewish 
State rising there once more.” In evidence before the Royal Commission 
(1987) Earl Lloyd George stated :— 


“The idea was and this was the interpretation put upon it at the 
time, that a Jewish State was not to be set up immediately by the Peace 
Treaty without reference to the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants. 
On the other hand, it was contemplated that when the time arrived for 
according representative institutions to Palestine, if the Jews had 
responded meanwhile to the opportunity afforded them by the idea of 
a national home and had become a definite majority of the inhabitants, 
then Palestine would thus become a Jewish Commonwealth,” 


Furthermore, the Mandate which implemented the policy of the Balfour 
Declaration stated that recognition had been given “‘ to the historical con- 
nection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for recon- 
stituting their national home in that country.” It is significant that although 
the civil and political rights of ‘“‘ other communities” are carefully safe- 
guarded under the provisions of the Mandate, Jews only are mentioned 
throughout the document—not Arabs. 

Reverting to Mr Castle, he says that if the principle is conceded that 
“ primitive occupation of a country, despite vast periods of occupation by 
another people, constitutes a political right to return,” then “ fantastic 
situations the world over would arise.”’ This is a familiar line of argument, 
but in the case of the Jews it is not a valid one. It is not valid because the 
status of the Jews as a people is in the literal sense of the word unique. They 
are a people, but a scattered people. The position of the two claimants is 
as follows : the Arabs in Palestine are an overlap of a large Arab population 
spreading over an area of 1,200,000 square miles of under-cultivated and 
under-populated territories ; the Jews are a people of twelve millions scat- 
tered throughout the world with no home of their own. It would therefore 
seem that in a world in which absolute justice is unobtainable the Jewish 
claim should be preferred to the Arab—but on one vital condition, that when 
a Jewish majority is attained and, by hypothesis, a Jewish state established, 
Arab rights, rights of all kinds, must be safeguarded if needs be under inter- 
national guarantee. 

Before leaving this argument, let me digress for a moment. When it is 
wished to acquire land in this or any other country, for, let us say, people 
without homes, and the land required is the property of a great landowner, 
no one argues that the landowner must be left in possession because he has 
been there since the Arab conquest. Instead, we give him the option of 
selling, or if compulsory powers are used, we give compensation. In the 
Arab case, there has been no question of compulsion. On the contrary, 
many Arabs have acquired large fortunes by land sales to Jews. ‘*‘ Nowhere 
in the world were such uneconomic land prices paid as by Jews in Palestine,” 
a member of the Arab Higher Committee told the Peel Commission. 

Apart from the above arguments the Jewish situation is critical to-day 
as a result of the Nazi persecutions in Europe. Where are the surviving 
Jews in Europe to go? Few will wish to remain in the blood-soaked soil of 
Germany and Poland. It is reported that some 250,000 Jews in Rumania, 
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the remnant of the Jews in Transylvania, the majority of Bulgarian Jews 
and a large number of the 180,000 Jews surviving in France, are pressing for 
immigration to Palestine. To what other country can they go if not to 
Palestine ? Is it likely that when the men now under arms in all parts of 
the world return home and when every country is involved in reconstruction, 
that any country will be willing to receive hundreds of thousands of destitute 
Jews ? There is only one country that would welcome them. And which 
—and the point is most important—economically can absorb them. It is 
relevant to recall that experiments in Jewish colonisation in lands other 
than Palestine, e.g. in Argentine under Baron Hirsch, have been singularly 
unsuccessful. The contrast between the 550,000 Jews settled in Palestine, 
the thriving agricultural settlements;they have created, their expanding 
industries and their vigorous intellectual life, form a striking contrast to the 
settlement in the Argentine where after fifty years of settlement only 15,000 
Jews_remain. It is not money and scientific methods alone which have 
produced these remarkable achievements in Palestine ; money and science 
were not lacking in the Argentine and the difficulties were not so great. It 
is the inspiration df redeeming the soil of Palestine which evokes the great 
response. Unless this fact be recognised there can be no real understanding 
of the Jewish case. 

Mr Castle goes on to compare Zionist aims and the Nazi doctrine. But 
the two do not bear comparison. The Jews do not claim Palestine because 
“they have the initiative, equipment and technical ability,” required to 
develop its material resources. Their movement is one of redemption from 
the evils bred of centuries of life-in towns and ghettos and regeneration in 
their own homeland. 

Mr Castle says that Arab and Jew must each yield nestling if there is 
to be reconciliation in Palestine. That is true. But what should each yield ? 
Mr Castle proposes that the Arabs “ might recognise the indisputable fact 
that the Jews can, indeed, bring to Palestine benefits in which they might 
share.” Their major gift would be to yield up “ their right to be afraid and 
to suspect.” To offset this Arab concession he asks Jews first to ‘‘ yield up 
their obstinate claim to enter Palestine as an absolute right . . .” But this 
is no basis of reconciliation—the sacrifice asked from the two people is 
unequal, The Arabs are only asked to “ recognise” what already they 
enjoy, namely, the improved standards of living, higher wages, a reduction 
in malaria and epidemics, better medical services and, consequently, a 
healthier life. In addition, they are asked to yield their right to be afraid. 
Afraid of what ? Arabs have suffered no loss of land through Jewish immi- 
gration. In 1982, a Government investigation showed that over a period of 
ten years only 664 Arabs out of an Arab population of 800,000, had become 
landless as a result of sales to the Jews, and by way of compensation the 

















** Government purchased lands at a cost of £72,246 for the re-settlement 
of these proved displaced Arab cultivators, and at the time of our 
inquiry more than half of the 664 families had been provided with land. 
Some of the remainder declined the land offered them on the grounds 
that they were accustomed neither to the climate of the new area nor 
to irrigated cultivation.” 
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As regards political rights, it is not proposed that a large Jewish majority 
should be created by a flood of immigration in a short space of time. If 
unrestricted Jewish immigration were permitted even then an absolute 
majority would not for economic reasons be attained for some time; and 
during the transition period, whatever form of local council were established, 
a Jewish majority would only come about by gradual constitutional process. 

This development does, indeed, exclude the possibility of Arab political 
domination in Palestine. But have not the Arabs sovereign power in five 
adjacent Arab states? Lord Balfour, when speaking of this Arab-Jewish 
problem in 1920, said :— 


** So far as the Arabs are concerned, I hope they will remember that 
. . . the Great Powers and among all the Great Powers most especially 
Great Britain, has freed them, the Arab race, from the tyranny of their 
brutal conqueror, who had kept them under his heel for these many 
centuries. I hope they will remember it is we who have established the 
independant Arab sovereignty of the Hejaz. I hope they will remember 
that it is we who desire in Mesopotamia to prepare the way for the future 
of a self-governing, autonomous Arab state, and I hope that, remembering 
all that, they will not grudge that small notch in what are now Arab 
territories being given to the people who for all these hundreds of years 
have been separated from it—but who surely have a title to develop 
on their own lines in the land of their forefathers. . . . ” 


In conclusion, can we not afford to approach this question from a more 
optimistic point of view and are there not grounds for doing so? I have 
never seen any evidence to show that Arabs and Jews neither can nor will 
work happily together both on the land and as workers in industry ; and I 
have seen a great deal of evidence pointing in an opposite direction. The 
real trouble is that here, as elsewhere, ideological aims, national aspirations, 
vested interests and the personal prestige of politicians have troubled the 
face of waters which would otherwise have remained calm enough. It was 
natural enough that Zionists felt obliged to lay emphasis on their national 
aspirations, for while the world was prepared to recognise the Arabs as a 
nation, it was not prepared to accord a like recognition to the Jews. 


WYNDHAM DEEDES. 


LONDON. 














FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
JOHN MURRAY ann L. P. JACKS. 


II. Gop anp Czsar. 


1. Whether the tribute we are now paying to God and to Cesar respec- 
tively is justly proportioned between the two. 
tt 2, Whether the Levitical assignment of one-tenth to God fixed His pro- 
portion high enough, and whether he was nearer the mark who wrote : 


** Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small.” 


8. Whether it is right that Cesar should be sole judge in fixing the pro- 
portion due to himself with overwhelming power to enforce the payment 
thereof. 

4. Whether Ceesar’s power has now grown to such a height that he can 
raise his share of the tribute to any extent he may choose, even though it 
leave nothing over for God. 

5. Whether the argument that in paying tribute to Cesar we pay it 
indirectly to God through His Agent is sophistical and blasphemous, a cunning 
invention of Czsar’s to justify the robbery of God and His servants. 

6. Whether the heavy tribute now paid to Cesar is being used for destroy- 
ing what has been built up by tribute paid to God, and whether democracy 
or any other political system can give the assurance that it will not continue 
to be so used. 

7. Whether it is fitting that Cesar should outdo the highwayman by 
claiming for his tribute the lives of the tribute-payers as well as their money. 

8. Whether, among all the means of production for which state 
ownership is now being advocated, the producers, or workers, are not 
the most essential; and whether state-ownership of the other “‘ means ” 
would effect its purpose unless the workers also were state-owned. 

9. Whether free Britons will take kindly to being state-owned and be 
easily persuaded, as the Nazis teach, that their persons as well as their goods 
are state-property. 

10. Whether the democratic principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” is an adequate safeguard against Cesar’s encroachments, or 
warrants the conclusion that the taxes will be less crushing with repre- 
sentation than without it. 

11. Whether Napoleon Bonaparte and Adolf Hitler, in their respective 
day and generation, have had more to do in fixing the level of British taxation 
than the British people or their elected representatives or their Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. 

12. Whether the definition of the State as “ the individual writ large ” 
should be construed by the individual as a compliment or as an insult. 


L. P. J. 
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18. Whether the present age has fathomed Christ’s bidding men render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s. 

14. Whether in this matter Christ did not so much answer as subtly 
rebuke his questioners for lacking religion, and whether from those that 
render God nothing Cesar may not the easier take all. 

15. Whether ungodly times are a provocation to Cesar to usurp God’s 
place, and the times are thus made more ungodly still. 

16. Whether tyranny is ever worse than when it spreads into homely and 
private matters of a man’s household, and sets children against their parents 
and the young against the old, and corrupts the schools. 

17. Whether Cesar’s nature is not the same the whole world over, nanhalie 
to enslave those who acknowledge no debts but to him. 

18. Whether many of our countrymen hold the contrary opinion errone- 
ously, some from simplicity and others from laziness. 

19. Whether among ourselves Cesar’s power is not increasing quickly by 
various other causes and by the help of the fine names he gives it, as Demo- 
cracy, Equality, Justice, and so on. 

20. Whether fine names or specious principles, or sophistical pretensions 
can delude Cesar’s victims for very long, and whether once they have dis- 
covered the fraud they will be rid of it without hard fighting. 

21. Whether those who would bestow all power and right in Cesar’s hand, 
making him their overseer paymaster teacher and judge, have considered 
where to seek redress against his wrong and oppression. 

22. Whether a judge who holds a universal authority in all matters and 
is a party in all dealings and actions and is continually a judge ir in his own case 
can be counted on for justice. 

28. Whether he is likely to respect the old watchwords such as “ No 
taxation without representation.” 

24. Whether those who are the most taxed are likely to have the most say 
about it, or the least. 

25. Whether when the seven years’ famine brought the ancient Egyptians 
completely into Pharaoh’s hand, themselves and their goods and lands, this 
was a calamity or an ensample for us, and whether the Egyptians were better 
men for all this, or have even yet altogether recovered from it. 


J. M. 








SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuHILosopnry. 


Tue death of George Frederick Stout has taken from us one whose teaching is by 
no means forgotten among those who knew him personally, and whose writings 
have contributed elements of permanent value to British Philosophy. His first 
philosophical articles began to appear in 1888, and he soon established his reputation 
as a psychologist of unusual ability. He had been elected to a Fellowship in St 
John’s College (Cambridge) in 1884, and he worked in Cambridge until his appoint- 
ment to the Lectureship in Comparative Psychology at Aberdeen in 1896. In 1892 
he had undertaken the editorship of Mind. This involved a great deal of personal 
thought and labour ; but when he handed over the task to Moore, he could justly 
feel that Mind had an assured position as a leading philosophical journal. In 1903 
he was appointed to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St 
Andrews, where he remained until his retirement in 1986. In 1919 Edinburgh 
University invited him to be Gifford Lecturer, and part of the Course was published 
as Mind and Matter, but the remaining Lectures have not yet appeared in print. 
In 1989 Stout went to Australia when his son, Professor A. K. Stout, was appointed 
to the Chair of Moral and Political Philosophy in the University of Sydney. In an 
appreciative and instructive review of Stout’s work in the last number of the 
Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, Mr J. A. Passmore describes 
Stout’s Analytic Psychology as his ‘“‘ magnum opus,” and as “ a book of great seminal 
importance in modern Psychology, altHough most younger psychologists find it 
alien to their tastes both in its method and in its emphasis.” And he adds (most 
justly, as we believe), “‘ far from it being true that Stout’s doctrines are antique and 
out-moded, they are actually much more revolutionary in character than such 
* modern ’ developments as the psychology of the ‘ conditioned reflex ’.”-—The last 
published volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1948-44) contains a 
series of valuable and suggestive Papers from most of which we would quote if 
space permitted. The Presidential Address, by Professor H. H. Price, on ‘* Touch 
and Organic Sensation ” has an interest which is more than purely psychological. 
In the course of his discussion, Dr Price emphasises a distinction which seems to us 
to be of far-reaching importance : ‘‘ What I have called the voluminous life-feeling, 
or feeling of being alive, might also be described as our sense of embodiment. But 
this language may mislead us. For if we use it, we shall have to draw a sharp 
distinction between the sense of embodiment and the fact of being embodied ; and 
the distinction is easily forgotten. . . . It is conceivable that a conscious being 
might exist who experiences a voluminous life-feeling just as we do, and yet there 
might be no material object which was his body. He would have the sense of 
embodiment without having a body. . . . And provided such a mind had some 
means, direct or indirect, of influencing the material world in a purposive manner, 
it might even make its existence known to minds which are embodied. . . . If the 
* plain man’ supports the hyphenated ‘ body-mind ’ view of selfhood, he does so 
under a misapprehension. He has confused the felt sense of being embodied with 
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the fact of being actually embodied, because in our ordinary experience the two do 
as a matter of fact go together; but this concomitance, though usual, is not in- 
evitable ” (loc. cit., pp. xiii, xiv).—In the same volume Professor G. C. Field has an 
instructive Paper entitled “‘ Some Reflections on Pacifism,” based not on analysis 
of theories or generalities but on actual experience of the work of a Tribunal for 
** Conscientious Objectors.”” The Paper fully justifies his observation that such 
work “offers a unique opportunity for field-work in Moral Philosophy,” because 
“there is a variety of pacifist positions based on widely different and sometimes 
diametrically opposed general principles.” We are glad to notice that he hints at 


_ the preparation of a more extensive discussion of the whole subject. In the same 


volume, Mr Olaf Stapledon (“‘ Morality, Scepticism, and Theism ”’) offers a re- 
statement, with freshness and force, of the familiar doctrine known as Humanism, 
idealistic, but non-theistic; Mr A. Duncan (‘‘ Notes for a Treatise on Ethics ”’) 
points out the real nature of the essential questions in Moral Philosophy, in contrast 
to “‘ most of the traditional controversies ” with which abstract academic “‘ Ethics ”’ 
has been concerned ; Dr E. S. Waterhouse (“‘ The Status of Religious Knowledge ”’) 
défends the thesis that the religious experience of mankind as a whole “ offers a 
trustworthy predication of the relation between Man and the Source of his being 
which he calls God; . . . it implies that the nature of God forms a basis in itself 
for Communion between God and Man—that God is responsive to Man”; and 
Dr J. O. Wisdom (Farouk University, Alexandria) argues that ‘‘ The Descriptive 
Interpretation of Science’ which limits Science to pure “ description” as dis- 
tinguished from any form of “ explanation,” is a failure ; to take an important 
illustrative case, it fails to account for one of the fundamental assumptions of 
modern Physics that there actually exist ultramicroscopic factors in Nature, which 
rise on occasions to sense-perception of ‘‘ material objects” and their qualities. 
—In the January number of Mind, Professor W. T. Stace (Princeton University) 
points out the importance of a neglected problem, of how ‘‘ Unreasoned Beliefs ”’ 
can be valid: that is, beliefs which can be validated, but which (a) are not imme- 
diately self-evident, and (6) are not the product of logical reasoning ; “it is a plain 
matter of empirical fact that there do exist such valid non-logical mental processes.” 
In the same number, Professor W. P. Montague (Columbia University), in an Essay 
on “The Human Soul and the Cosmic Mind” reaches a final conclusion in the 
form of a negative answer to a traditional but famous question: ‘ If the Cosmic 
Mind, or God, is not omnipotent, does that mean that the chaos of Nature is some- 
thing outside God and menacing Him with a more or less unpredictable fate ? 
William James, John Stuart Mill, and many others who have preferred to save 
God’s goodness at the expense of His omnipotence, have seemed tothink so. . . . I 
cannot believe that in this they are right. If there is a Cosmic Mind, or God, then 
everything moves and has its being within that Mind. I prefer to think of the 
chaotic tendencies of Nature ‘as what Boehme or Eckhart characterised as ‘ that in 
God which is not God.’ Cosmic evolution could then be regarded as the work of 
organising the independent centres of activity in the Divine Mind which constitute 
its contents taken as a plurality, and informing them more and more with the 
harmony: characteristic of that Mind in its collective unity. . . . If such a Pro- 
methian Spirit is indeed a reality, he should be thought of not as a King of kings 
but as a Comrade of comrades, needing our aid as we need His in that unending 
pursuit of the ideal which for God no less than for man makes up the meaning of 
existence.”’—It is an interesting sign of the times that two books on the elements 
of Philosophy, by well-known thinkers, have appeared almost simultaneously, 
Dr C. E. Joad’s book Philosophy (in the ‘* Teach Yourself ”’ series) is a remarkably 
successful achievement of a difficult task—an introduction to Philosophy for the 
general reader, which is free from dogmatism or sectarian intolerance. Dr Joad’s 
aim is to conduct his readers to the threshold of metaphysical, ethical, and political 
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issues. Mr W. A. Sinclair, in his Introduction to Philosophy, concentrates on Episte- 
mology, defending a form of Realism as regards sense-perception. He discusses 
this difficult question in a manner which will-go far towards persuading thoughtful 
persons that Philosophy is not, and need not remain, an “ undiscovered country.” 
—From Professor W. L. Sheldon (Columbia University) we have, under the obscure 
title Process and Polarity, a brilliantly written introduction to Philosophy based on 
a “ diagnosis ”’ of the historic conflicts in this field. He holds that most of the 
trouble arises from the fact that the philosopher “‘will not give up the cherished 
ideal, or idol, of an incontrovertible demonstration—and the result is an ever- 
increasing effort after precision of meanings as the necessary instrument of rigid 
proof,” with the further result of reducing Philosophy to a mere manipulation of 
verbal symbols with no ‘‘ meaning” but what can be “ verified ’’ or “‘ confirmed ” 
by sense-perception. We venture to add that some of the ‘‘ Logical Positivists ” 
remind us of Cicero’s comment on a certain Roman “ Epicurean ” : ‘“* Tum Velleius, 
fidenter sane, ut solent isti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare aliqua de re videretur, 
tamquam modo ex deorum concilio et ex Epicuri intermundiis descendisset— 
Audite, inquit,...” Mr Sheldon’s fundamental contention may, probably 
without injustice, be illustrated by Mr H. O. Myers’ procedure in his book bearing 
the awkward and unfortunate title The Spinoza-Hegel Paradox. The book is 
important and suggestive, and the author’s aim is much better described in his 
sub-title A Study of the Choice between Traditional Idealism and Systematic Pluralism. 
By “ traditional Idealism ” he appears to mean the Idealism represented in principle 
(in this country) by the philosophical work of Bradley and Bosanquet ; and he 
defends the opposite “‘ pole ” in this division, without adequate recognition of the 
demand of. Reason for Unity.—For a considerable time past, it has been evident 
that the Department of English Studies in more than one of the American Univer- 
sities has attained a very high standard of comprehensive and accurate scholarship 
and of general interest. The last example which has come to hand is a new edition 
of the Religio Laici of Herbert of Cherbury (1624): edited and translated, with a 
critical discussion of his life and philosophy, by Dr H. R. Hutchison, and published 
by the Yale University Press. The book throws new light on English religious 
thought; or rather, thought about religion, in the eighteenth century. Also we have, 
from the University of Toronto Press, under the title Milton and the Puritan 
Dilemma, a comprehensive study by Dr Alfred Barker, on the development of 
Milton’s views during the Puritan Revolution, as shown in his controversial prose 
works.—From the Benares Hindu University we have received a volume of Studies 
in the Renaissance of Hinduism in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Among 
the ten thinkers discussed, the best known are Ram Mohun Roy, Swami Vive- 
kananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, and Professor Radhakrishnan. 
The book is evidence of the strong strain of Idealism (at once theoretical and prac- 
tical) in present-day Hindu thought ; and further evidence is seen in the volume 
of Addresses by Professor Radhakrishnan entitled Education, Politics, and War, 
recently published by the ‘* International Book Service,” Poona. 


II. THEorocy. 


The severe restrictions imposed on supplies of paper owing to war conditions is 
compelling authors to limit their productions to magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
small books ; but this does not in the least imply that the material, so reduced, 
loses in value : indeed, often the opposite is the case. 

From Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams we have under the title The Way of At-one- 
ment a book described in its sub-title as “ Studies in Biblical Theology,” but 
evidently its purpose is to discuss the conditions under which a solution of the 
perennial problem of “‘ Reunion ” may be found. Theologically, the conditions are 
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made quite clear. The whole corpus of traditional orthodox theological dogma is 
uncompromisingly maintained ; and though it is also maintained that Christianity 
is essentially manifested in brotherly love, it appears that Christian Love can 
effectively manifest itself only where that body of dogma is accepted as authorita- 
tive. Ecclesiastically, the conditions of ‘‘ Reunion” are not quite so clear, and 
though the rigidity of the ‘*‘ Apostolic Succession ” doctrine is qualified, it appears 
that a “ hierarchical ” organisation of the Ministry is essential ; and some of the 
expressions even suggest a totalitarian view of the priesthood.—In The Inter- 
pretation of the Bible Mr C. W. Dugmore has published six Lectures by acknowledged 
experts on the different ways in which the Bible has been interpreted down the 
ages. The Lectures were given by Mr H. J. Carpenter (Warden of Keble College), 
Father Conrad Pepler, Dr Albert Peel (Editor of the Congregational Quarterly), Dr 
R. H. Lightfoot, Professor T. W. Manson (University of Manchester), and Dr John 
Lowe (Dean of Christ’ Church). We notice in Dr Manson’s Lecture that the term 
“ liberalism ” is used to designate a tendency to deny any divine intervention in 
the world or in history and to reduce Christianity to a humanism which ends in 
totalitarianism. To use the term in this way is to make it worthless for controversial 
purposes or for any other purpose.—A different view of Liberalism is implied in 
the critical exposition of Barthianism which Principal R. S. Franks has contributed 
to the January number of The Congregational Quarterly, under the title ‘‘ Trends in 
Recent Theology.” Dr Franks’ final observations are of more than personal 
interest: ‘“‘ The Apologists of the second century, seeking to equate Christianity 
with Logos or Reason, began a work which is necessary if Christianity is to live and 
work in the world. I myself believe in a Logos theology, and think that the future 
of Christianity lies that way. I regard Barth as a great spell-binder, but I believe 
that the Church will presently free itself from the spell and return to saner ways of 
thought.” Ina kindred spirit, the Rev. T. W. Bevan, in the January number of the 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review deals with Niebuhr’s conception of human 
nature, which is based on a revived and partly revised doctrine of total depravity. 
The best discussion of Niebuhr’s Philosophy of History which we have seen is in 
an elaborate article by Dr N. P. Jacobson in The Harvard Theological Review, 
October, 1944. Dr Jacobson separates sympathetic exposition from drastic criticism, 
instead of mingling them together. In Theology, January, 1945, an Anglican reviewer 
commenting on Mr E. A. Payne’s book The Free Church Tradition in the Life of 
England, observes that “ the rehabilitation of the Free Church tradition which Mr 
Payne desires can only come as the result of a profound theological reassessment, 
which sets the perspective of the past and claims the pattern of the future.” Mr 
Payne would be justified in asking, in reply, whether a “ profound theological 
reassessment ”’ is not also needed in the Anglican Church.—In connection with the 
centenary of William Penn (1644-1944) Mr. H. G. Wood has published through the 
Friends’ Book Centre an instructive pamphlet entitled William Penn : A Twentieth- 
Century Estimate, in which he presents briefly some features of Penn’s faith and 
work of special interest for to-day.—Since the outbreak of the war, little has 
appeared in the Press concerhing Albert Schweitzer, philosopher, theologian, 
musician, and doctor, or about the Hospital in French Equatorial Africa which he 
has conducted for the past thirty years. In connection with his seventieth birthday, 
the British Council for Dr Schweitzer’s Hospital has issued a special ‘“‘ Bulletin ” to 
mark the event. The region in which Schweitzer worked had declared for General 
de Gaulle, so that it has been possible to keep in touch with him. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 








REVIEWS. 


The Idea of Nature. By R. G. Collingwood.—The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1945.— 
15s.—Pp. viii + 183. 
THE great loss which Oxford philosophy has suffered through the untimely death 
of Professor Collingwood is vividly recalled by the publication of this posthumous 
volume. In some ways it is his best book, although he had completely prepared 
for publication little more than a quarter of the lecture notes on which it is based. 
In it, as Professor Knox tells us, he believed that he was applying to the Philosophy 
of Nature the method which he had set forth in his Essay on Philosophical Method. 
Whether this belief was sound or not, he has given us a lucid and fascinating account 
of the way in which the idea of Nature has been understood in classical times, in the 
post-renaissance period, and at the present day. His work has the charm of vivid 
historical writing ; his style has a grace and clarity rare among philosophers ; and 
he has the gift of being able to state a complicated problem in its simplest terms. 
His central doctrine may be stated in his own words. 


** As Greek natural science was based on the analogy between the macro- 
cosm nature and the microcosm man, as man is revealed to himself in his own 
self-consciousness ; as Renaissance natural science was based on the analogy 
between nature as God’s handiwork and the machines that are the handiwork 
of man ...; so the modern view of nature . . . is based on the analogy 
between the processes of the natural world as studied by natural scientists and 
the vicissitudes of human affairs as studied by historians.” 


As might be expected from his training, he is at his best when dealing with 
Greek thought. Even the pre-Socratic thinkers, usually represented as so cramped, 
obscure, and boring, become alive and exciting under his skilful touch. In dealing 
with Plato’s Theory of Forms or Aristotle’s metaphysics, he makes simple and 
intelligible what to the uninstructed reader may appear paradoxical, and his vision 
remains fresh even in surveying familiar ground. He succeeds in being as stimu- 
lating to the scholar as he is informative to the beginner. Like the late Phil May 
he can produce a pieture with the minimum of strokes. 

When he passes to later times, he has to crowd vastly more detail into a smaller 
canvas, the essay being more than half over by the time we come to post-renaissance 
or, as he calls it for brevity’s sake, renaissance science. Here he is more at home 
with the philosophers than with*the scientists, but he is to be congratulated in 
venturing into a region of which Oxford philosophers are inclined to fight shy. The 
effort at compression gives at times an appearance of one-sidedness and dogmatism, 
as when he dismisses Leibniz in a single page or underlines the defects of Newton 
rather than his merits. At times he falls into downright error, as when he attempts 
to defend Kant from the stock criticisms by asserting that Kant was offering only 
a theory of scientific knowledge (wissen or Wissenschaft)—in spite of the fact that 
Kant professes to state the first principles of eaperience (Erfahrung or Erkenninis), 
of which Newtonian science is only an outstanding example. Nevertheless these 
are minor blemishes. He never fails to give a simple and exciting picture of this 
remarkable age and its achievements in the borderland between science and philo- 
sophy. 

Collingwood was himself a considerable historian, and this occasionally gave an 
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over-historical bias to his philosophic views, as, for example, when he attempted to 
reduce ‘metaphysics to a mere history of presuppositions. From this particular 
defect his present book is fortunately free : he is far from satisfied merely to state 
without. criticism the presuppositions accepted at a particular stage of scientific 
development. But the historian in him is naturally attracted by the analogy which 
he finds between historical thinking and the science of more recent times. In this 
he finds two phases : first a biological phase of evolution ; then a cosmological. 

His account of the biological phase is slight, but is made the occasion for a 
brilliant summary and criticism of the Bergsonian philosophy. When he deals 
with modern physics, he does so tentatively and with an acute consciousness that 
he may be making the most serious mistakes. Even so, what he says retains its 
clarity and interest. Although even within his own limitations his account of 
Relativity is disappointing, he makes many stimulating observations and will help 
the plain man, if not the scientist. He concludes that ‘‘ modern science, after an 
experiment in materialism, has come back into line with the main tradition of 
European thought, which has always ascribed to nature an essentially derivative or 
dependent status in the general scheme of things.”’ The main value of this section 
lies, however, in his lucid criticisms of Alexander and Whitehead : here, as so often, 
he shows his power of getting to the heart of a highly complicated system, of 
describing it briefly but intelligibly, and of estimating its virtues and defects. His 
final conclusion is suggestive, although not adequately supported by argument : 
“ natural science as a form of thought exists and always has existed in a context 
of history, and depends on historical thought for its existence.” 

This brief description of his book does little more,than describe its content and 
must fail to give a true impression of the wit and wisdom and learning by: which it 
is adorned. From the nature of the subject it is not creative philosophy, but it is 
a model of philosophical criticism. Whether he is dealing with the earliest specu- 
lations of the Ionians or the latest paradoxes of modern physics, he always gives 
the impression that we can see why men should want to say such things and that 
we can enter into their problems as living problems. If the gift of the historian is 
to make dead men come alive, Collingwood had that gift in good measure. He 
knew both what to put in and what to leave out. For those who seek a bird’s-eye 
view of a fascinating subject, his book is to be most highly commended ; and the 
opinion may be hazarded that of those who are versed in all or in part of the thinking 
covered, there will be few indeed who cannot draw from it, not only pleasure, but 
also profit. 

; H. J. Parton. 
Corpus Curistr COLLEGE, OxForD. 





The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. Edited, with Translation and 
Commentary by A. S. L. Farquharson, 1871—1942.—Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1942.—In two volumes.—Pp. 935.—31s. 6d. 


THESE Meditations may appear on. first reflection somewhat remote from the 
atmosphere of to-day. But on a longer view the appearance of this ideal edition 
seems a most timely recognition of the fitness of their tenor to a distracted age of 
history.. There may even be traced in the conditions of their origin a marked 
analogy to present conditions. Whilst profoundly expressive of a quiet mind and 
solitary thought they were composed during the active conduct of war in defence 
of Roman civilisation. Could their author see the world to-day would he find a 
confirmation of his ever recurring theme that history always repeats itself in its 
general character, dependent as this is on the nature of mankind, whilst endlessly 
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The Idea of Nature. By R. G. Collingwood.—The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1945.— 
15s.—Pp. viii + 188. 
THE great loss which Oxford philosophy has suffered through the untimely death 
of Professor Collingwood is vividly recalied by the publication of this posthumous 
volume. In some ways it is his best book, although he had ‘completely prepared 
for publication little more than a quarter of the lecture notes on which it is based. 
In it, as Professor Knox tells us, he believed that he was applying to the Philosophy 
of Nature the method which he had set forth in his Essay on Philosophical Method. 
Whether this belief was sound or not, he has given us a lucid and fascinating account 
of the way in which the idea of Nature has been understood in classical times, in the 
post-renaissance period, and at the present day. His work has the charm of vivid 
historical writing ; his style has a grace and clarity rare among philosophers ; and 
he has the gift of being able to state a complicated problem in its simplest terms. 
His central doctrine may be stated in his own words. 


‘** As Greek natural science was based on the analogy between the macro- 
cosm nature and the microcosm man, as man is revealed to himself in his own 
self-consciousness ; as Renaissance natural science was based on the analogy 
between nature as God’s handiwork and the machines that are the handiwork 
of man ...; so the modern view of nature . . . is based on the analogy 
between the processes of the natural world as studied by natural scientists and 
the vicissitudes of human affairs as studied by historians.” 


As might be expected from his training, he is at his best when dealing with 
Greek thought. Even the pre-Socratic thinkers, usually represented as so cramped, 
obscure, and boring, become alive and exciting under his skilful touch. In dealing 
with Plato’s Theory of Forms or Aristotle’s metaphysics, he makes simple and 
intelligible what to the uninstructed reader may appear paradoxical, and his vision 
remains fresh even in surveying familiar ground. He succeeds in being as stimu- 
lating to the scholar as he is informative to the beginner. Like the late Phil May 
he can produce a picture with the minimum of strokes. 

When he passes to later times, he has to crowd vastly more detail into a smaller 
canvas, the essay being more than half over by the time we come to post-renaissance 
or, as he calls it for brevity’s sake, renaissance science. Here he is more at home 
with the philosophers than with*the scientists, but he is to be congratulated in 
venturing into a region of which Oxford philosophers are inclined to fight shy. The 
effort at compression gives at times an appearance of one-sidedness and dogmatism, 
as when he dismisses Leibniz in a single page or underlines the defects of Newton 
rather than his merits. At times he falls into downright error, as when he attempts 
to defend Kant from the stock criticisms by asserting that Kant was offering only 
a theory of scientific knowledge (wissen or Wissenschaft)—in spite of the fact that 
Kant professes to state the first principles of experience (Erfahrung or Erkenntnis), 
of which Newtonian science is only an outstanding example. Nevertheless these 
are minor blemishes. He never fails to give a simple and exciting picture of this 
remarkable age and its achievements in the borderland between science and philo- 
sophy. 

Collingwood was himself a considerable historian, and this occasionally gave an 
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over-historical bias to his philosophic views, as, for example, when he attempted to 
reduce metaphysics to a mere history of presuppositions. From this particular 
defect his present book is fortunately free : he is far from satisfied merely to state 
without. criticism the presuppositions accepted at a particular stage of scientific 
development. But the historian in him is naturally attracted by the analogy which 
he finds between historical thinking and the science of more recent times. In this 
he finds two phases : first a biological phase of evolution ; then a cosmological. 

His account of the biological phase is slight, but is made the occasion for a 
brilliant summary and criticism of the Bergsonian philosophy. When he deals 
with modern physics, he does so tentatively and with an acute consciousness that 
he may be making the most serious mistakes. Even so, what he says retains its 
clarity and interest. Although even within his own limitations his account of 
Relativity is disappointing, he makes many stimulating observations and will help 
the plain man, if not the scientist. He concludes that ‘“‘ modern science, after an 
experiment in materialism, has come back into line with the main tradition of 
European thought, which has always ascribed to nature an essentially derivative or 
dependent status in the general scheme of things.”” The main value of this section 
lies, however, in his lucid criticisms of Alexander and Whitehead : here, as so often, 
he shows his power of getting to the heart of a highly complicated system, of 
describing it briefly but intelligibly, and of estimating its virtues and defects. His 
final conclusion is suggestive, although not adequately supported by argument : 
“ natural science as a form of thought exists and always has existed in a context 
of history, and depends on historical thought for its existence.” 

This brief description of his book does little more,than describe its content and 
must fail to give a true impression of the wit and wisdom and learning by. which it 
is adorned. From the nature of the subject it is not creative philosophy, but it is 
a model of philosophical criticism. Whether he is dealing with the earliest specu- 
lations of the Ionians or the latest paradoxes of modern physics, he always gives 
the impression that we can see why men should want to say such things and that 
we can enter into their problems as living problems. If the gift of the historian is 
to make dead men come alive, Collingwood had that gift in good measure. He 
knew both what to put in and what to leave out. For those who seek a bird’s-eye 
view of a fascinating subject, his book is to be most highly commended ; and the 
opinion may be hazarded that of those who are versed in all or in part of the thinking 
covered, there will be few indeed who cannot draw from it, not only pleasure, but 
also profit. 

: H. J. Paton. 
Corpus Carist1 COLLEGE, OxForD. 





The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. Edited, with Translation and 
Commentary by A. S. L. Farquharson, 1871—1942.—Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1942.—In two volumes.—Pp. 935.—31s. 6d. 


THESE Meditations may appear on.first reflection somewhat remote from the 
atmosphere of to-day. But on a longer view the appearance of this ideal edition 
seems a most timely recognition of the fitness of their tenor to a distracted age of 
history.. There may even be traced in the conditions of their origin a marked © 
analogy to present conditions. Whilst profoundly expressive of a quiet mind and 
solitary thought they were composed during the active conduct of war in defence 
of Roman civilisation. Could their author see the world to-day would he find a 
confirmation of his ever recurring theme that history always repeats itself in its 
general character, dependent as this is on the nature of mankind, whilst endlessly 
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varying in detail? This view is quite distinct from the Stoic “‘ Palingenesis ” 
though in Mr Farquharson’s opinion Marcus reserves his judgement on that con- 
ception. : 

“* Universal nature loves nothing so much as to change what is and to create 
new things in their likeness ” (IV, p. 36). But also “ A cycle of existence would 
bring no new experience.” 

As an edition this seems little if at all short of perfection. Like the great work 
of Thomas Gataker (1652) to which the editor refers as his principal authority, it is 
evidently a labour of love. A study of the exhaustive Commentaries Greek and 
English convinces the reader that nothing can have been omitted which could 
throw light on the history of the “ Meditations,” their sources in the philosophy and 
life of the author, and their relation to Greek and Roman Stoicism, to Heraclitus, 
and in an important respéct to Plato, also to Epicurus in less degree. Illustrations 
of the reflections of Marcus Aurelius’ thoughts in many languages and times reveal 
the extrdordinary impression on the human spirit made by these lonely self- 
communings, which do not often seem addressed to all mankind. The editor singles 
out Kant amongst modern philosophers as showing a kinship to Marcus in his 
doctrine of freedom. But there is surely a profound difference. In Kant’s system 
freedom is not truly possessed by the actual or “‘ empirical” self who is entirely 
subject to necessity. Kant does not show how he can escape this by obedience to 
the categorical imperative. The freedom of the “ noumenal ” self remains an idea. 
It cannot be known to be realised. If Stoic freedom is also an illusion this is openly 
faced. As a part of Universal Nature, the individual may know that he is free in 
following her, though unwilling. Wholehearted resignation (“‘ from the whole 
soul ’’) is a mark of freedom. 

Pascal’s Pensées have often been compared with the Meditations. Farquharson 
refers to Pascal’s ‘* sublime passage ”’ on the brevity of life “‘ absorbée dans l’eternité 
précédant et suivant,” as probably suggested by Marcus’ “ gulf of endless time 
behind and before.” For Marcus the thought is that the period of life is nothing, 
whether five years or fifty, as a point in infinity. For Pascal the shortness of life 
should turn our thoughts to immortality. Here Marcus speaks from the philosophic, 
Pascal from the religious standpoint. 

The introduction on the history of the text is of great interest. The chequered 
course which it followed explains the uncertainty whether we have the work in the 
form in which the author left it, still less in that in which he may have intended to 
present it, if given to the public. But did he intend this ? On this baffling problem 
Farquharson does not arrive at a certain conclusion. He points to the contrast 
between passages which have a great literary charm, and those which rather 
resemble jottings in a diary. Indications of hope that the fruit of so much striving 
and self-conquest might benefit the world—if not through his son—through other 
men are scanty. The editor allows that the tenor of much of the writing is as of a 
soliliquy, not intended to be overheard, but adds: “I have often entertained the 
thought that the Meditations grew up like the ‘ Pensées ’ that Marcus had in mind 
a defence of philosophic belief, which he had neither leisure nor ability to complete.” 
A special difficulty is surely raised by the many passages—(which are more than 
jottings)—of severe and bitter criticism of those he daily meets, and deliverance 
from whom will make death welcome (IX, p. 3). Would these have been included 
in a work intended for the public, in view of the all-forgiving charity which domi- 
nated, inspired by the conviction that everything evil as well as good flows from 
the Nature of the Whole, which is nevertheless perfect ? 

As regards the relation of Marcus to the ancient Stoics, the editor points out 
that his view that body and soul are not of the same substance is more Platonic 
than Stoic. Also the indwelling of the divine spirit (divinity or ‘‘ demon ” within) 
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“is not a part of the world-substance and world soul” (Commentary). Of Book 
XII Farquharson observes that “it has a theistic colour which distinguishes it 
from the other books which are more Pantheistic.”” Von Arnim (Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta) includes Marcus Antoninus with Epictetus amongst popular Stoics 
“* Nemo ex his ad scholasticam, doctamque traditionem se applicuit.”” The best- 
known Stoic formula for virtue, as Farquharson notes “ Life in accordance with 
Nature,” occurs only once in Marcus. None the less, as a Stoic, he does more than 
any other adherent of that practical philosophy in his revelation of a philosophy 
lived. 

As regards the tragic paradox of the barbarous persecution of the Christians 
under Marcus Aurelius, it seems that the only explanation of his sanction which can 
be offered is a disastrous limitation in his own Stoic faith, As member of the system 
of reasonable beings, you must “love men from your heart.” He could not feel 
the inconsistency of his action with the universal charity he upheld, the refusal to 
condemn another which is his principle. He could not love those whom he believed 
to be the enemies of Rome. There were then men who were beyond the limits of 
all charity. His conception of his office as guardian of Roman civilisation blinded 
him to his duty to investigate the question whether refusal to recognise any gods 
but One, was a mortal danger to Rome. 

Loisy’s view (La Naissance du Christianisme) of his action and the stain which 
this leaves on his memory seems justified, inasmuch as at this point he abandoned 
his own light. Renan’s estimate (Marc Auréle) is similar to Loisy’s. When the 
Governor of Lyons referred to the Emperor the matter of the persecution, he replied 
that the law must take its course. Only the renegades should be released. Farqu- 
harson’s observation that this reply was inevitable in ‘view of the nature of the 
Roman government as well as of the general social attitude, seems strangely 
inadequate. Would the Emperor have ¢hesitated to use his absolute power to 
prevent a wrong to which he was not blind ? 

One closes these volumes with the feeling that in this translation and the inter- 
pretation of the Commentaries, the Meditations almost take their place as an English 
classic. It is much to be regretted that A. S. L. Farquharson did not live to see the 
completion of his work in publication, though it evidently has not suffered. 

‘But I have not spoken my five acts, only three. What you say is true, but in 
life three acts are the whole play ” (Marcus Aurelius). 
Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 
LonpDoN. 





Moira. Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Thought. By William Chase. Greene.— 
Harvard University Press.—Pp. 450.—$5. - ” 


As the author explains in his Preface, this book is a study of Greek views on “ the 
relation of power to goodness, and the origin and nature of evil.” The word Moira, 
with its many associations, covers not only these important questions but inevitably 
passes into theology, philosophy and ethics, and Professor Greene has almost given 
us a history of Greek theology in its more serious and more philosophical aspects. 
Beginning, as he must, with Homer, he passes down the centuries through the 
Attic tragedians and philosophers to the Greco-Roman age. There is no serious 
thinker to whom he does not pay attention, and he manages to make incidental 
comments of value on Virgil, Cicero, Lucretius and Milton. The book is full of 
matter, but not so full as to be difficult or compressed. Professor Greene writes 
with accomplished skill and says clearly what he means. He has studied his sources 
with great care, and it is remarkable how sound his judgement is on such old topics 
of controversy as the origins of Attic tragedy, the thought of Euripides, the relation 
of Plato to Socrates, the personality of Posidonius. Though he always keeps his 
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eye on the original texts, he is not one to disdain modern scholarship as what 
Verrall used to call “ stuffage.” In his notes and appendices he shows how widely 
he has read in modern scholarship and with what good sense he judges it. The 
result is a book that should be read not only by classical scholars but by all who are 
interested in therhistory of religious and ethical thought. 

In this long and complex history there are many threads, and few scholars would 
be able to find a single pattern in them. We are liable to judge the history of Greek 
thought as a series of brilliant episodes in which the excesses of one generation were 
corrected by the next, until in the end an almost universal scepticism and pessimism 
was replaced by Christianity. Professor Greene sees deeper than this and shows 
how the various experiments and paradoxes of eminent thinkers were all part of a 
single process. His great discovery is what this process is: “‘ The whole trend of 
Greek thought, in its higher levels if not in the consciousness of the average man, is 
from an external toward an internal conception of life.- It turns its gaze from 
prosperity to happiness or even blessedness ; from passive endurance of external 
evil to the positive creations of the will and character.” This formula, which does 
not claim to be all-embracing, goes to the heart of the matter. The Greeks began 
with an ideal of manhood or dper? which included such external goods as health, 
wealth and beauty. At some time in the fifth century B.c. they turned from this 
ideal, with its aristocratic associations, to a new kind of dpery in which all that 
matters is a man’s character. Though the first emphatic account of this new ideal 
is in Plato’s Gorgias, hints of it may be seen in Simonides’ poem to Scopas, and in 
different ways the thinkers of the fifth century were feeling their way towards it. 
It was a momentous change. For it set up a new conception of the Good. Whereas 
the Good before had been on the whole outside a man’s control, given to him by 
the gods, it became something within the reach of everyone. Nor can it be an 
accident that this change came with thé rise of Athenian democracy. Just as on 
its legal side, Athens treated all men as equal before the laws, so on the moral side 
it assumed that all were equally capable of the good life in the new sense, that the 
dvnp ayabés was not he whom the gods loved but he who loved the gods. 

Like all moral revolutions this change brought dangers to the structure of 
Greek life. When Nietzsche denounced Euripides and Socrates as the destroyers 
of the Hellenic spirit, he was not wholly wrong. They were so eager to judge every- 
thing by moral standards that they failed to see that there are other kinds of good 
than the good in behaviour. and their obsession with ethics made them despise 
many of the assumptions on which Greek civilisation was based. The result was a 
disintegration of artistic and intellectual life and the rise of a generation which 
paradoxically produced such men as Critias and Alcibiades. Though Plato claimed 
to owe everything to Socrates, he devoted his life to finding a positive system which 
should repair the damage which his master had done and restore some of the order 
destroyed by iconoclastic Puritanism. And in this even he was not entirely success- 
ful.. Much as he wished to return to an ordered, traditional life, his only prescription 
for it was a kind of police-state. The Laws shows the predicament to which he was 
driven. So eager was he to establish uniformity and order that he substituted 
dogma for free enquiry and a system of brutal punishments for moral persuasion. 
The Laws, in many ways.so brilliant and penetrating, is a timorous and illiberal 
work. It shows that the revolution had gone too far and that it caused something 
like panic in one of its chief adherents. 

The balance was restored by Aristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics may surely be 
regarded as the greatest and. wisest book ever written about the good life. As 
Professor Greene shows, Aristotle treated goodness as a natural thing and showed 
how it fitted into the universe. By doing this he solved the antinomy which Plato 
never solved. By the distinctions which he drew between what is good as an end 
and what is good as a means, between the intellectual and the moral virtues, 
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between the moral good and other goods, he made the best of the old and the new 
systems and created a harmonious philosophy which contains all that we regard as 
essentially Hellenic. In his treatment of pleasure, his ideal of the intellectual life, 
his profound and yet humorous insight into human nature, he built on Plato’s 
foundations, but with a tolerance and a wisdom which were beyond the reach of 
his visionary, intolerant, mathematically minded master. The tragedy of Greek 
civilisation is that Aristotle’s system was either corrupted or abandoned by later 
generations. Despite Professor Greene’s able exposition of Stoic, Epicurean and 
Cyrenaic theories, it is impossible not to feel that from each something important 
is missing. The Stoics denied the claims of the human heart ; the Epicureans were 
bound, sooner or later, to end in petty self-indulgence ; the Cyrenaics could not 
fail to be the advocates of a gloomy nihilism. No doubt political causes were 
largely responsible for this decay. The Hellenistic age lacked the confidence of the 
fifth and even of the fourth centuries: Men, deprived of their sense of security, fell 
back on their private universes and sought ends which might not be impressive but 
could at least be attained. Yet it is difficult not to feel that these later movements 
of Greek thought lost something which was not regained until the Renaissance and 
then only imperfectly and precariously. 

Professor Greene counters objections such as this by his conviction that, the later 
Greek thinkers saw beyond humanism and subordinated it to Divine Providence, 
and he aptly shows how Milton in Samson Aggnistes turned this idea to his own uses. 
This is certainly true. Whatever may have been the aberrations of Stoic philo- 
sophers, they were able to accept life without complaint. And yet this is perhaps 
not the greatest contribution which the Greeks made to ethics. Such acceptance 
had always played its part in their thought. It can be seen in Sophocles, in Pindar, 
even at times in Homer. But it was not the central tenet of their creed. It was part - 
of a wider scheme in which what matters is not mere acceptance but the harmony 
of man with the universe. That is why the older'thinkers lay such emphasis on the 
Mean, on the proper use of natural qualities, on the life of action as well as of thought. 
Many will feel that this is what is still most valuable in the Greek contribution to 
life, and perhaps Professor Greene has not given to it all its due. But he has raised 
so many important questions and written so fair and so wise a book that we can 
only be grateful to him. 


C. M. Bowra. 
WapuaM COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, The Library of Living Philosophers, vol. V. 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp.—Published by North-western University, 
Evanston and Chicago, 1944.—Cambridge University Press.—Pp. xvi + 816, 
Large 8vo.—31s. 


Tue Library of Living Philosophers, started in 1989 with a volume on John Dewey. 
followed by one on George Santayana, one on A. N. Whitehead—reviewed in this 
Journal, 1941—and one on G. E. Moore, has now published a new one on Bertrand. 
Russell, the one British philosopher of world-wide renown! and influence, well 


1 Seventeen of his books have been translated into German (Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 

p. 589, note 1 of the book here reviewed). His book on The Philosophy of Leibniz (1900) 
was translated into French in 1908, his Problems of Philosophy (1912) into Polish (1913) 
and Philosphy (1928); his Oxford Herbert Spencer Lecture of 1914, Scientific Method in 
was translated into French in 1929. The very useful Bibliography of Bertrand 


sae ritings by Lester E. Denonn (pp. 745-790) does not attempt to give a com wee 
list of the tcantiatioon. They only show how far Russell’s works have been consi 
worth accessible to the half-educated. The contemporaries of Russell Prenmns to 


continental University standard can all read English books of such lucidity in the original. 
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known to the readers of this Journal which published in October, 1908, his ‘“‘ Deter- 
minism and Morals,” in October, 1912, his ‘* Essence of Religion,” and in July, 1914, 
his “‘ Mysticism and Logic.” 

The volume begins with a frontispiece photograph of the philosopher’s genial 
presence, unfortunately distorted by the use of a short-focus lense. The. Preface 
by the editor is followed by an autobiographical sketch ‘‘ My Mental Develop- 
ment ” by Bertrand Russell—seventeen pages of the most arrestingly interesting 
material—which makes the reviewer long for a full-length autobiography, a worthy 
continuation of the two magnificent volumes of Letters and Diaries of Bertrand 
Russell’s Parents, published in 1987 under the title The Amberley Papers. 

The article contains among other gems (on p. 5f.) a powerful pen-portrait of the 
philosopher’s grandmother (of the border family of the Elliots) who became a 
Unitarian at the age of seventy. ‘‘ Her maternal grandfather suffered obloquy for 
concluding from the thickness of the lava on the slopes of Etna that the world 
must have been created before 4004 B.c.” Her husband, Bertrand’s grandfather, 
Lord John, afterwards Earl Russell, introduced the Reform Bill in 1882 and was 
one of the leaders in removing the political disabilities of nonconformists. 

Part II contains a series of ‘‘ Descriptive and Critical Essays on the Philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell’ (pp. 21-648) to which “‘ The Philosopher Replies ” in Part III 
(pp. 681-741) with gusto and the luminous .clarity which distinguishes all his 
utterings (p. 680 gives a facsimile of his neat and precise handwriting which should 
be welcome to graphologists). 

Part II begins with a masterly chapter by Hans Reichenbach on Russell’s Logic 
(pp. 21-54), which “ raises certain questions of great importance,”’ the first of them 
concerning the law of the excluded middle and the relation of truth to verifiability ” 
to which Mr Russell replies on pp. 681f. On p. 29 Reichenbach accepts Russell’s 
definition of number to which Professor Waismann, now at Oxford, has recently 
objected new, not inconsiderable arguments. The reviewer would like to see them 
presented, and, if possible, answered, in a second, revised edition of this volume. 

In pp. 54-121 Morris Weitz presents a paper “ Analysis and the Unity of Russell’s 
Philosophy.” characterised¢ by Mr Russell (p. 654) as “‘ a remarkably thorough study 
such as one expects to see made of Plato or Aristotle or Kant, but hardly of oneself ” 
—a curiously modest remark, coming from a philosopher whose influence on the 
thought of future generations is likely to be far more powerful than that of the two 
great Greek thinkers, let alone that of the for a long time considerably overrated 
sage of Koenigsberg. 

On p. 685 Russell discusses Mr Weitz’ failure to understand the philosopher’s 
assertion that “a given shade of colour is a particular, not a universal.” The 
reviewer—who agrees with Russell—would have liked to introduce at this point the 
remark that this “ given shade of colour ”—just as a given pitch of sound, etc., is 
first and last an “‘ incommunicable ’”’ and that the “‘ sense-data ” we use in physics 
and all other sciences as the elements of our descriptive statements are the com- 
muhicable equations between such an incommunicable qualitative experience and 
another one—present or past— equal to,” i.e. “ indistinguishable from ”’ the first ; 
equations between a particular sensation and a precisely defined “ point ” in the 
whole gamut of (colour, sound, temperature, etc.) sensations ; in the case of “a 
particular shade of colour ” the communicable equation is between it and a “‘ point ” 
in Ostwald’s three-dimensional (octahedric) system of colours. A comparison of 
Russell’s “ constructionism ” with Eddington’s “ structuralism ” would fit in at 
this point. 

So can all Indians, Chinese and Japanese intellectuals interested in Western philosophy. 
Principia Mathematica needed, of course, no translation, being mainly written in mathe- 
matical symbols. 
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Co-ordinates in perceptual space, rightly described by Mr Russell, loc. cit., as 
qualitative sensations, are such ‘“ incommunicables,” co-ordinates in the con- 
structed time-space of physics—now rebuilt with such tremendous success by 
Professor E. A. Milne—are communicable equations. The definable “ points ” in 
the respective “‘ gamut of sensations ” are circumscribed by the observer’s power 
of distinguishing ‘* liminal ’’ differences. 

The next paper (pp. 157-174) is an attempt by Mr James Feibleman to defend 
the first edition of The Principles of Mathematics against Mr Russell’s present views 
as expressed in his “‘ Introduction ” to the second edition of this epoch-making book 
to which Russell replies (pp. 687 ff.) with a most illuminating explanation of his 
theory of ‘‘ minimum vocabularies.” The reviewer agrees entirely with Russell in 
denying the existence of alternatives to or in the real world which “ can be com- 
pletely described without the use of the word ‘ or’ ministering to the limitations of 
our knowledge. ‘ Omniscience ’ would not need it.’ (This disposes once for all of 
all the peoudo-problems stated in the form of the question ‘“ what would have 
happened, if... 

G. E. Moore contributes (pp. 177-255) a remarkable analysis of Russell’s 
Theory of Descriptions entirely acceptable to the author (pp. 690f.). 

Max Black (pp. 229-2538) treats Russell’s Philosophy of Language—easily seen 
to be the most influential line among Russell’s many achievements.“ It is known 
that the Vienna circle ’’—the school of Ernst Mach to which the reviewer professes 
allegiance—‘* was much influenced, in the post-war years, both by Russell’s own 
work and that of his (Viennese) pupil Ludwig Wittgenstein. Although the Tractatus 
owes much to Russell . . . the influence here was reciprocal, as Russell has fre- 
quently and generously acknowledged.” Philosophical study, as conceived by 
Russell—and now carried on by Carnap and his Chicago school—led to the hope 
that **. . . the properties of language may help us to understand the structure of 
the world ” (Russell Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 429). It will be more than 
interesting to read in Russell’s forthcoming History of Philosophy how this expecta- 
tion is linked up with the more naive efforts of the Heraclitean Cratylus to under- 
stand things by analysing the words denoting them, which led in the end to the 
neo-Pythagorean, the Philonian and Simonian gnosis expressed in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel “ In the Beginning was the Word ” and to the metaphysics of 
the Sepher Yesirah declaring the letters of the alphabet and the numbers one to ten 
to be the ultimate atomic elements of creation. It seems to the reviewer—who can 
just discern dimly the possibility of prefacing Milne’s new deductive physics by an 
epistemological chapter on a “ philosophical grammar” and on metamathematics 
—that this will lead in the end to a “ constructionism ” or “ structuralism ” reveal- 
ing the purely conceptual character not only of the world of physics—shown by 
Milne, once for all, to be inevitably egocentric—but also of the world of any possible 
metaphysics. 

Russell (My Mental Development, p. 16) says ‘“‘ I have seemed more subjective 
in outlook than in fact Iam. I am not a solipsist nor an idealist ; I believe in the 
world of physics . . .” So does the reviewer, but the world of physics is now that 
of the diagram on Milne’s' frontispiece which explains why the nebule seem to run 
away from the observer situated in our galactic system and why the same appear- 
ance would present itself to the experience of an observer on any one of the nebular 
systems apparently running away from us. Our notion of truth—valid for any 
observer ‘‘ any-where-at-any-time ”—has to be adapted to this amazing result 
achieved by pure deduction. 

Solipsism is inevitable and irrefutable as long as we start with Russell (loc. cit., 
p- 16) from the problem “ how do I know what I know ” (or the Cartesian Cogito 
ergo sum). Solipsism does not even arise if we start from the true initial problem 
“How do we know what we know,” or the revised Cartesian basis cogitamus ergo 
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sumus, acknowledging the fact that homo sapiens is only known as the Aristotelian 
zion politikén with a language which is a social fact and nothing but a social fact, 
even if it is used by the individual thinker playing a logical game of chess with or 
against himself and therefore—if he is a Robinson on his island—unable to find out 
whether he is awake or dreaming, sane or mad. ’ 

Lack of space prevents the reviewer from discussing Kurt Gédel’s masterly 
paper on “ R.’s Mathematical Logic,” Ph. P. Wiener’s Method in Russell’s Work on 
Leibniz, Albert Einstein’s wonderfully simple yet penetrating Remarks on Russell's 
Theory of Knowledge (pp. 276-291); John Laird’s On R.’s views concerning the 
human Mind ; E. Nagel’s R.’s Philosophy of Science ; W. J. Stace Russell’s Neutral 
Monism ; A. P. Ushenko on R.’s Critique of Empiricism and H. C. Brown’s A 
Logician in the Field of Psychology. 

None of the chapters on R.’s Metaphysics, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, 
Society, Politics, Education and History is in any way comparable in value to the 
above-mentined contributions. 

RoBERT EISLER. 
Oxrorp. 





One Kind of Religion. By Helen Wodehouse, M.A., D.Phil.—Cambridge University 
Press.—Pp. viii + 208.—Price 8s. 6d. 
As I was reading through the beautiful phrases and smooth thoughts of this little 
book, illuminated with happy quotations and deftly clad in a pale blue, the thought 
came to me of a Paul wandering through Athens, and looking perhaps a little hope- 
lessly at all the idols of the forum, until at length he was cheered by finding a 
dedication, ‘“‘ To the Unknown God.” Here was a god that he could preach to them ! 
He would have to explain to them, of course, that He was lord of heaven and earth, 
and had made all things therein, but perhaps their Attic humour would be tickled 
by the mention of this little detail about the Unknown God, after he had paid 
tribute to their respect for all the others. He pressed indeed the point that this 
God wished to be sought for, and could even be found within themselves ; after- 
wards from Corinth he was to urge the argument still more strongly in his epistle 
to the Romans, with the help of the Book of Wisdom. But when he came to speak 
of the resurrection, he was dismissed with a smile, and came, a disappointed man, 
to a city of harlots and industrialists, to find that his God had there much people. 

So, perhaps, it is likely to remain ; it is in practical rather than in academic life 
that men feel the need of God. We find our authoress worshipping in some sort at 
every shrine, and competent to furnish an answer to the enquiry for what is new, 
ready in fact to subsume much into her “ concrete universal of good ”—a phrase 
that would have made Aristotle shudder ; but then St Luke tells us only of Stoics 
and Epicureans at Athens. Perhaps the Stoics would have been more sympathetic 
to it; and the stern stuff of Stoicism appealed to the Romans, and might have 
helped them in a concentration camp or amid other modern horrors. It may have 
helped some to accept a crucified God. But in the work before us it is rather the 
utterly esthetic type of Epicureanism that we seem to find depicted, the supreme 
good taste that finds it a little vulgar to stand committed to a creed. 

** All that is true, all that is seemly, all that is just, all that is pure, all that is 
lovable, all that is winning—whatever is virtuous or praiseworthy—let such things 
fill your thoughts.” We feel how intensely Dr Wodehouse is of this mind, how eager 
to proclaim them her ideal. But must there not remain a great void in our hearts, 
if the intellect be refused the access to ultimate truth? Paul may have thought 
that his speech to the élite of Athens had proved futile ; but it was “‘ smart Athens ” 
itself that he left futile behind him. The delight in mere form had blinded them to 
the need of fit matter, of a worthy subject to clothe with their exquisite grace. 
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Were his sentiments in any way those attributed to him in a medizval lyric, upon 
the occasion of a supposed visit to the tomb of Virgil ? 

Quantum, inquit, te fecissem, 

Si te vivum invenissem, 

Poetarum maxime ! 
What, indeed, might he not have made of Athens, had he found it truly alive ! 

Not that the writer of this book can justly be accused of despising Christian 

values. Far from it; she appears rather to be claiming them for her own. She 


is endeavouring to vindicate for herself the right to apply personality to that 


“ concrete universal,”’ her god : to find a meaning even in prayer : these things the 
late Dr Streeter also attempted, in his work on Reality. Hers is even a “ Religion 
of Incarnation.” All this is to be regretted from a quite other point of view, for it 
has made of English terminology in philosophy and theology such a dark night.of 
the soul, that a mere scholastic theologian may thank the Lord that he can rise 
above these nebulosities into the clear sky of Latin definition. But even apart 
from any question of the disservice done to our precious heritage of language, the 
terms used are no more than sounding brass and tinkling cymbal to heart and 
mind : a God that is no god, Incarnation that is no incarnation, religion that is no 
religion, prayer that is no prayer. It is not only precise and accurate thought that 
finds these terms so unsatisfactory, but the simpler and blunter mind of the multi- 
tude. Such treatment of the subject may sound plausible in a university lecture- 
room, but it goes forth to blast Christian belief and morality—as it is doing to-day. 
If religious experience is to count for so much, our experience of irreligion must be 
thrown into the opposite scale. 

Not, again, that it is over Christian values as such that issue must be joined. 
Ihave been allowed to plead already in these pages that without philosophy, without 
the work of reason, faith cannot stand. It is not the method of Dr Wodehouse to 
face the great arguments of the schools, but rather to come for the honey while 
neglecting the hive. Sic vos non vobis! ‘ She makes full use of Christian expres- 
sions,” as the cover remarks ; but—Ichabod, the glory has departed. 


CurHBert Latrey, S.J. 
Heyturop COLLEGE. : 





Meaning and Purpose. By Kenneth Walker.—Jonathan Cape.—Pp. 170.— 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Ever since the victorious days of T. H. Huxley and Darwin, science has been 
accepted by the popular mind as the final authority on reality and asthe one and 
only legitimate interpreter of the universe. The more philosophical scientists are 
careful to make no such claims. Like every other intellectual discipline, like 
revelational theology itself, science is now being subjected to epistemological audit 
and asked to produce its vouchers. A few reactionary critics, however, regard it as 
& technique for moving from prefabricated premisses to utility conclusions. A 
fairer statement would be that while it employs, in the main, an empirical inductive 
method, it cannot escape the necessity to work provisionally from promising live 
hypotheses. These are being endlessly tested, revised, and re-revised,to eliminate 
errors and failures. Science retains its prestige because it delivers the goods and 
becomes increasingly able to cover an ever-widening area of accepted facts. In 
the words of Dr James Adam, “ the road by which science has always travelled is 
strewn with, nay rather is built out of, the wrecks of premature generalisations ” 
(The Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 458). Dr Kenneth Walker is an acute thinker 
familiar with modern scientific theories. He has a gift for writing freshly on these 
unfading themes. His book is, as he says, “ to some éxtent autobiographical,” but 
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the personal note is never stressed and rarely noticeable. Even his initial con- 
fession could be made by most writers of maturity. They could repeat Martineau’s 
blush when he wrote : “ In skimming over my notes of work in those distant years, 
I seem to be communing with some tight-swathed logical prig, in whose jerky 
confidence and angular mimicry of life I am humbled to recognise the image of 
myself” (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. I, Pref. x), Our author’s recantation is 
similarly severe : 


“* Looking back I have seen clearly that at different periods of my life my 
mind became incarcerated within the narrow confines of some doctrine such 
as the scientific materialism of the last century, the idea advanced by Darwin, 

. or the equally pessimistic systems of psychology sponsored by Pavlov and 
Freud. And what is particularly apparent to me now that I have escaped 
from these mental prisons is that while confined in them I was completely 
satisfied with my surroundings. I firmly believed that. the universe was a 
meaningless interplay of matter and forces, that life arose on this planet as an 
accident, and that from some primitive ancestor had been evolved all the 
creatures which now peopled the earth solely by means of the selective action 
of the struggle for existence on chance variations of type. I was equally ready 
to accept the view that thought was only a reflex action and that religion was 
‘ humanity’s great obsessional neurosis ’ ”’ (p. 7). 


He recurs at the close of the volume to a similar confession and ends tentatively 
by affirming ‘“‘ meaning and purpose ” but also by admitting that the sum of our 
sys knowledge is very small and that, on all the more important a it amounts 

“little beyond a consciousness of our own ignorance.” 

the book covers most of the dominant speculative theories of our day, such as 
physics and matter, the scientific account of the universe, Darwinism, the “ new ” 
psychology, behaviourism, the influence of Freud, the “‘ Creative Evolution ” of 
Bergson, the worship of Humanity, the worship of Race and Communism. Perhaps 
the keenest criticism is that devoted to Darwinism. It tallies pretty well with the 
statement in the Condition of Man (published after Dr Walker’s book) where Mr 
Lewis Mumford writes: ** Many live fish were caught in this evolutionary net: 
but the main fish was a fake that had been unconsciously placed there by Darwin 
himself” (p. 348). Science is still drawing cheques on the banks of chance and 
accident—banks perhaps a little less reputable among philosophers than Samuel 
Butler’s musical banks. 

Would it be presumptuous to predict that this resort to chance and accident and 
the principle of indeterminacy will also be regarded before long as a fake but, owing 
to the practical value of statistical averages, a fake that enables science again to 
deliver the goods and, almost deservedly, to run away with all the prestige ? 


J. M. Luoyp Tomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity. By Wilfred L. Knox, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Ely.—The Sweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1948.— 
Pp. vi + 108. 


Canon Knox strikes the keynote of these studies at the outset, when he observes: 


‘** Judaism was not a theological religion, and Jewish Christians could be 
content to worship Jesus as Lord without asking how such worship could be 
reconciled with the monotheism of Israel. But the Gospel must be preached 
to all the world ; it had therefore to be translated into the Greek language and 
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accommodated to the general theological conceptions of the Hellenistic world, 
and worked out into a coherent system of thought. In what follows I hope to 
consider ‘some of the writings in which this task was accomplished ” (p. 1). 


A fundamental principle, involved throughout the investigation, is that the 
“ dichotomy ” between “‘ Palestinian Judaism” and ‘“ Hellenistic Judaism ”’ is 
throroughly misleading. Dr Knox, if we may so put it, takes this conclusion much 
more seriously than some other scholars who have otherwise accepted it. There is 
no complete cleavage : 


‘“* There is of course a vast gulf between the most and the least Hellenised 
elements of Judaism at the beginning of our era, between for example Philo 
and the Mishna ; but the difference is one of mental climate, not of geography. 
. . . Within these limits we have an immense number of variations. In 
general it can hardly be denied that the sources which lie behind the synoptic 
Gospels are redolent of the soil of Palestine ; it is the most striking testimony 
to the value of the synoptic tradition that though it reaches us through the 
Churches of the Greek world, it gives us a story which could only have happened 
in this remote backwater ” (p. 2). 


An interesting side-light is thrown on this Question by the fact, for which significant 
evidence is adduced, that a “ Greco-Jewish atmosphere” could exist even in 
Jerusalem itself ; and it was in this atmosphere that the Gospel was translated into 
the terms of Hellenistic theology. In what Dr Knox regards as “a curiously 
neglected passage in the Talmud ” (Sotah, 49 6), R..Gamaliel is reported as saying 
that his Father had in his house 500 lads learning the wisdom of the Jews and 
another 500 learning the wisdom of the Greeks. ‘* The number of the pupils at this 
Academy is of course as ludicrous as are all ancient Jewish statistics ; but there is 
no reason to doubt that the Rabbis of the first century A.D. were alive to the need 
of such a dual curriculum ” (p. 30). The prestige of Jerusalem would require that 
the Jewish missionaries, sent to visit the synagogues of the “ Dispersion ” and to 
encourage them in their faith, should be able to speak in a style which educated 
Jews and interested Gentiles would regard as reasonably good ; and Jewish interests 
would require speakers who could represent Judaism favourably before Gentile 
magistrates. Jewish preachers would further need to have some knowledge of 
popular philosophy, and a knowledge of Greek literature so far as it could be obtained 
from popular hand-books. Apparently Judaism had its own compilations of this. 
type 


The question then is as to the bearing of all this on the character of the Lucan 
writings and the Fourth Gospel—for it is to these that Dr Knox gives most attention. 
in pursuance of his main purpose. Within.our present limits it is impossible to. 
comment in any detail on the array of evidence which he offers in the elaborate: 
footnotes and Supplementary Notes to each of the three Lectures. We can only 
indicate his main conclusions. Even in Mark there are a few passages which show 
the influence of Hellenistic thought and language going back behind the Marcan 
tradition. With regard to Matthew “ we may suspect that his story [apart from 
the logia] contains a good deal of legendary accretion, but his accretions are purely 


| Jewish or at least oriental motifs which need never have passed through a Greek 


medium ” (p. 6); his tendency is “to transform history into legend in order to 
Tepresent the life of Jesus as the fulfilment of prophecy” (p. 21). The case of 
Luke, whose Gospel must be taken in connection with its continuation in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is entirely different. He is a compiler, who had at his disposal a 
peculiarly semitic Infancy story, the Gospel of Mark, the document “ Q,” a large 
block of matter peculiar to hixeself (ix. 51—xviii, 14), a narrative of the Resurrection 
appearances, a story of the Church in Jerusalem from a very semitic source, an. 
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account of St Paul’s missionary journeys written on the whole in much better 
Greek, and his own travel-diary. He was, however, writing for a Greek public 
with some education, and he had to do something to improve the language and 
style of the “ translation-Greek ” of his sources, and Dr Knox examines carefully 
a series of illustrative passages (pp. 9-19). Occasionally Luke forgets to do this. 
For example, three times in his long insertion he has preserved the rabbinical use 
of the third person plural as a reverential substitute for the direct mention of the 
name of God; and this would be entirely unintelligible to Greek readers. The 
references are to the Greek text of Luke vi. 18, xii. 20 and xvi. 9, where the English 
rendering into the “‘ passive ” ignores the established rabbinical usage: ‘they ” 
shall give into your bosom ; this night “‘ they ” demand thy soul back from thee ; 
“they ” may receive you into everlasting habitations. With regard to subject- 
matter, : 


‘“‘ the speeches in Acts are no doubt Luke’s own composition in so far as they 
represent what he thought appropriate to the particular character on the 
particular occasion ; but apart from the speech of St Stephen, where he may 
incorporate a written source, it would seem that the speeches follow a customary 
‘ pattern ’ of preaching, which probably corresponded in general to the method 
actually used ” (pp. 17 and 25-29). 


On the other hand, Luke was a true Hellenist in that he really grasped the fact that 
if history was to provide instruction, it must consist of a narrative of events which 
had actually occurred, and not of a chain of incidents which ought to have occurred 
in order to support the writer’s “ thesis.” It is largely due to the Hellenic interest 
in historical truth, manifested by St Luke in associating the Gospel tradition (which 
he accepted as he knew it) with the history of the early Christian missions as he 
knew them at first hand, that Christianity remains a religion rooted in history. 

Dr Knox points out that no book in the New Testament has suffered so much 
from the conventional ‘‘ dichotomy ” of Judaism into Palestinian and Hellenistic 
as the Fourth Gospel. It is written in rather poor Greek with a very limited vocabu- 
lary, which suggests that the writer, who was “ an artist of a high order,” was more 
at home in Aramaic. But this does not prove that he was John the son of Zebedee 
or an eye-witness of the ministry of Jesus. There must have been a very large 
number of Christians in the first century who were more at home in Aramaic than 
in Greek. As regards subject-matter, the contrast of this Gospel with the laborious 
pedantry of Philo makes any assumption of “ borrowing” from Philo almost 
inconceivable. The use of the Logos-idea in the Fourth Gospel is explained if the. 
writer is drawing on a common stock of “ midrashic ” tradition based on the belief 
that the imagery of the Old Testament, if properly understood, revealed beneath a 
cloak of allegory the truths at which the great thinkers of Greece had only guessed. 
The Fourth Gospel uses the same imagery to prove that Jesus is the Logos of Greek 
Philosophy manifested on the stage of human history. Hence the emphasis on 
Regeneration, which tends to displace the Pauline emphasis on Resurrection. Dr 
Knox devotes his third Lecture to the discussion and elaboration of this as one, 
“* but only one” (p. 89), of the elements entering into the purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel : to expound the revelation of God in Jesus as the Logos, and so to answer 
Jewish objections to Christianity as they were put forward in the disputes of Church 
and Synagogue in the Hellenistic world. 

It is not necessary to say that the present work—like the two previous books by 
Dr Knox covering related fields—is the work of a cautious, candid, and thoroughly 
competent scholar. We venture to add that it is a challenging book, and one of the 
right kind. 

° S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD, 











